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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Voacue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk, Single copies ten cents, — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—T he date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 24 Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, Ma¢Donald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S, Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungertord, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N, Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento. K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Spiingfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley : 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

4 New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men, Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, New YORK. 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by wail, Commiss.ons of all kinds 
cxecu'es promptly and seasonabiy. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 


110 EaSr 401 STREET, NEw YORK 


A young lady, very winning with children, would 
take children to walk, give them oral instraction, or 
amuse them at home, Particularly successtul with 
invalids and convalescents. Highest references, 
Address B. M., care Vogue. 








MUSIC AND FLOWERS 





Violeis, beautiful quality, only $1.50 adozen. For 
dinners, receptions or for boutoniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs, Josephine Redding, 301 West 
§7tb Street. 





Pianist will play best pianotorte music (Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt), as well as novelties, operatic or ora- 
torto selections for music-lovers, students, invalids 
and others interested in music, For terms and pat- 
ticulars, address C, A., care Vogue. 








SECOND OPEN QUES- 
TION 


N Vogue, January 2, the suc- 
cessful answer to the First 
Open Question, “ What is 

Tact?” will be announced. 

The second competition will 
be upon a question wholly differ- 
erent in character, and of excep- 
tional interest. It has the special 
merit of being received from a 
Vogue reader, who sent it for 
reply in the department of An- 
swers to Correspondents. 

As the question admits of 
widely divergent replies, and cov- 
ers a social problem that has pre- 
sented itself to very many mar- 
ried men and women, it seems 
advisable to invite its general 
discussion. The question is : 

To what extent may a married man with 
propriety pay his honorable attentions to a 
married woman not related to him, but with 
whom he may be upon terms of particular 
friendliness ; and under what circumstances, 


if any, may he call upon her, make her 
presents, or appear with her in public ? 


It is obvious that upon this 
question opinions are held that are 
conventional, conservative, radical, 
sentimental, rational, personal, 
general and particular. Perhaps 
a clearer idea may be had of the 
correspondent’s meaning if we add 
that the pseudonym given is Plato. 


The same terms that applied to the first 
open question will apply also to this, viz., the 
writer of the best reply will direct us to pay 
five dollars to some charity. Vogue, how- 
ever, prefers that it be given to one of the 
following: 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 


The Charitv Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 


ALIDA CRAIG 


r | “He second instalment is giv- 
en inthis number of a nov- 
ellette that will continue 

for several weeks under the title 

of Alida Craig. |The author, 

Miss Polly King, is favorably 

known as a writer of many verses 

and short articles that have ap- 
peared in Vogue, and this story is 
cordially recommended to readers 
as of exceptional excellence in its 
local color, its characterizations and 
its sustained interest. Heretofore 





Vogue’s short stories have been 
concluded in one or two numbers, 
and it was decided to publish this 
of greater length in view of hav- 
ing acquired in it one of:so much 
greater merit than most novels of 
the day. It may be well to add 
that the short stories which 
contribute so largely to Vogue’s 
attractiveness have always been 
selected with the utmost care, and 
will continue to be a conspicuous 
feature. 


S a very large number of 
subscriptions expire in 
December, subscribers are 

asked to forward their remittances 
for renewals at their earliest con- 
venience to prevent delay in mak- 
ing the necessary changes on the 
mailing lists. 


COAT-ARMOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rom this date al] heraldic 
F and genealogical letters to 
be answered under coat- 
armor correspondence, without 
charge, will be limited in space— 
for each surname inquired about— 
to one-third of a column. As there 
are a large number of answers 
awaiting publication, they must 
appear in the order of the receipt 
of the questions, and those who 
desire an illustration of their arms 
to appear in Vogue will remit one 
dollar with the request. 
For special research a fee is re- 
quired. 

A pedigree of fifteen genera- 
tions, with such coat-armors as 
appear with the various surnames, 
will be prepared for a fee of 
twelve dollars. 

For more extensive work, in- 
cluding a plate of arms in color— 
the fee is twenty dollars. Pen-and- 
ink drawings sent on request. 

For large coat-armors, illumi- 
nated and properly framed, the fee 
is twenty-five dollars. 

For’ lineal pedigree, on parch- 
ment, with all armor illuminated, 
the fee is fifty dollars. 

No extra charge for foreign re- 
search. 
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DIED 


Coz Lee Knapp, Sat.,7 Dec,,at 10 W- 37th 
St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Cruger-Tams. 
Foote—Johnstone. 
Hall Morgan. 
Marshall-T aylor. 
Palmer-Fiske. 
Tailer-T rowbridge. 
W illiams-Morrill, 
W ilson-Abel. 


CruGER-TAms.— Mrs. Blanche Cruger to Mr. J. 
Frederic Tams. Mrs Cruger is the daughter of 
Mrs, Edgar Spedden, Mr. Tams is a member of the 
Union, New York, New York Yackt and Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Clubs. 

FooTs—)OHNSTONE —Miss Susan Foote to Mr. 
John F. Johnstone, of this city. Muss Foote is the 
daughter of Mr. Henry Lawrence Foote, from Balti- 
more. 

HALL-~MoRGAN.—Miss Maude Campbell Hall to 
Mr. William Edwin Morgan. Miss Hall is the 
daughter of Mr. Charles B. Hall. Mr. Morgan is 
the son of Mr. Francis Morgan. 

MARSHALL-TAYLOR.—Miss Florence Le Roy 
Marshall to Mr, Franklin Taylor. Miss Marshall is 
the daughter of Mr. Schermerhorn Marshall, from 
Buffalo. Mr. Taylor is the son of Mr. Oliver Taylor, 
trom this city. 

PALMER-F1SKE.— Miss Lilly Palmer to Mr. Ly- 
man Otis Fiske. Miss Palmer ts the daughter of Mr. 
Albert M. Palmer. Mr. Fiske is the son of the late 
Lyman Fiske. 

T AILER-T ROWBRIDGE.— Miss Sophia P. Tailer to 
Mr. Breck Parkman Trowbride. Miss Tailer isa 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Tailer. Mr, Trowbridge is 
trom New Haven and a member of the Calumet, St. 
Anthony Clubs, and a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 

WILLIAMS- MorRILL.— Miss Ellen Augusta Will- 
iams to Mr. Charles Brooks Morrill. Muss Williams 
is the daughter of Mrs. William Vincent Hutchings. 

WILson-ABEL.— Miss Grace De Groot Wilson to 
Dr. Henry Charles Abe}, Miss Wilson is the daughter 
of Mr. Harrison S, Wilson, 


WEDDINGS 


ALEXANDER-MANICE.—Mr. Henry Martyn Al- 
exander, Jr.,son of Mr. James W. Alexander and 
Miss Helen Manice, daughter, of Mr. W. De Forest 
Manice, were married at the residence of the bride's 
tather, 4 West goth Street, on Wed., 4 Dec. Bishop 
Potter, assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. Wesley Brown, 
officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss Mary Brews- 
ter, Miss Pauline Braem, Miss Mabel Metcalf, Miss 
Gertrude Parsons and Miss Madeleine Dinsmore. 
Mr. De Forest Manice was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Sherwood B. Ives, Mr. George M. Gray, 
Mr. De Forest Grant, Mr. D. D, Pasement, Mr. 
Albert Francke, Mr. J. Warren Bird and Mr. Robert 
T. Townsend. A large reception followed the cere- 
mony. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Newbold Le Roy 
Edgar, Mr. and Mrs, William Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs, William B. Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Huntington, Mr, and 
Mrs. John E. Parsons, Miss Constance Parsons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Hoadley, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Leopold 
Francke, Mr. and Mrs. D, Percy Morgan, Mr, and 
Mrs. Wtlliam Manice, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic KR. Coudert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Wiliam 
F. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Dicky, Jr.; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
L. Suydam, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mr. and Mrs. Bray- 
ton Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick 
Allien, Mr. and Mrs, E. Reeve Merritt, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank Learned, Mrs, Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, 
Miss Belle Neilson, Miss Edith Knowlon, Miss 
Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, Miss May Neeser, Mr 
Wyllys Terry, Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. Ernest 
Adee, Mr. John White Alexander, Dr. John Vander- 
poel and Mr. G. Creighton Webb. 

CLARK-ROOSEVELT.—Mr. Appleton  Lesure 
Clark, of New York, and Miss Grace Walton 
Roosevelt, daughter of Mr. John A, Roosevelt, were 
married in Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
on Wed.,4 Dec. The Rev.S. A. Weikert, assisted 
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by the Rev, W. A. Potts and the Rev. A. T Ashton, 
officiated. Miss Ellen L. Roosevelt was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Helen Taylor, 
Miss Elizabeth Rogers, Miss Josephine Boynton, 
Miss Fanny K. Gregory and Miss Mary F. Jones, 
Mr. W. Franklin Brush was best mao. The ushers 
were Mr. Stockton Colt, Mr. William F. Ward, Mr, 
T. McClure Peters, Mr. Arthur Turnoull, Mr. Guy 
Richards and Mr. Edward L, Patterson, 

FrRANCKe-NgILSON.—Dr. Pedro F. Francke and 
Miss Caroline Kane Neilson, daughter of Mr. Alfred 
Neilson, were married in St. Joha’s Church, Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, on Tue., 3 Dec. The Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Neilson, assisted by the Rev. 5. W. 
Sayres, officiated. Miss Anita Neilson was maid of 
honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Marion D. 
Rand, Miss Rosalie Francke, Miss Kate Neilson and 
Miss Elizabeth Neilson. Mr. G. Howard Davison 
was best man. The ushers were Mr, James Bacon, 
Mr. Joseph Carson, Mr. Albert Francke, Mr. E. 
Leroy Stewart and Mr. H. Goetcheus, Present were 
Mr. aad Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Hobart Porter, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Charies 
R. Huntington, Miss Marie Huntington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniei Appleton, Mr. and Mrs. John Elliot 
Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Olney, Mr. and Mrs, 
John L, Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Braine, 
Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Miss Belle Neilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Middleton S. Burrill, Judge and Mrs. Henry 
R. Beekman, Miss Josephine Beekman, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Beavar Webb, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic 
Schenck, Mr. and Mrs, George Rand, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Neilson, Mrs. James W. McVicker, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L, Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Stetson, 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, 
F, P, Lord, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Ballard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rene La Montagne, Mr. and Mrs. G. A, 
Saportas, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Francke, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Gwynne, Miss de Garmendia, Miss 
Daisy Dixon, Miss Clara Moss, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Hard, Miss sarah Hard, Mr. and Mrs, James R. 
Keene, Mr. and Mrs, Winthrop M. Burr, Mr. and 
Mrs. J L. Kildreth, Mr, and Mrs, Russell Hoadley, 
jr.; Mr. Alexander Mclivaine, Mr. B. Spaulding de 
Garmendia, Mr, James B. Hard and Mr. Dwight 
Porter. 

FRAZER~Turt.—Mr. George Corning Frazer, of 
Washington, D. C., and Miss Jane Gardner Tutt 
were married at the residence of the bride's parents, 
St. Louis,.on Thu.,§ Dec. The Rev. Dr. James 
Brooks officiated The bridesmaids were Miss Irene 
Catlin, Miss Barnes, Miss Anna Hitchcock and Miss 
May Reber. Mr. Charles Frazer,was best man, 

Jewett-GRay.—Mr. Charles H. Jewett, Jr., and 
Miss Josephine Mount Gray, daughter of Mr. Bryce 
Gray, were married at the resicence of the bride’s 
parents, 554 Fifth Ave ,on Thu.,5 Dec. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Wesley Brown officiated. Mr. Edward H. 
Jewett was best man, 

Jacosus-THOMesON.—Mr. Arthur Forrest Jaco- 
bus and Miss Helen Thompson were married in the 
First Reformed Church, Orange, N J.,on Wed.,4 
Dec. The Rev. Dr. George S. Bishop officiated. 
Miss Helen May Jacobus was maid of honor. Mr. 
Howard Baldwin was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Charles Wesley Walker, Mr. Franklin B. Rob- 
inson, Mr, Ernest L. Baldwin and Mr. Edward H. 
Jacobus. 

KINGSLEY-McCALL.—Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley 
and Miss Josephine I. McCall, daughter cf Mr. 
John A. McCall, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Tue., 3 Dec. Archbishop Corri- 
gan, assisted by the Rev. Henry T. Newey and the 
Rev, Frederick Rooker, officiated. Miss Mae K. 
McCall was maid of honor. Mr. Louis A. Cerg was 
dest man. The ushers were Mr. Edward E. Perkins, 
Mr. John Chapman McCall, Mr. Joseph J. Learns, 
Mr. Walton Pearl Kingsley and Mr. Sydney Clem- 
ent McCall. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Carrol Liv- 
ingston, Mr. and Mrs, William R. Grace, Mr. and 
Mrs, John C, Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Hyde, Dr. and 
Mrs, Vanderpoel, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs, Seymour Ballard, Mr. and Mrs, Will- 
iam Harper, Mr. and Mrs. Charlies B. Alexander, 
Mr. and Mrs, Chester Billings, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
Borrowe, Mr. and Mrs, Edward N. Gibbs, Mr. and 
Mrs, Ricardo Acosta, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Vyse 
and Mrs. Margaret Bottome. 

Lea-Brown.—Mr, Charlies M. Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Charlotte Augusta Brown, niece of 
the late Henry Armitt Brown, were married in St. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., on Tue., 3 Dec. 
The Rev Dr. Charles H. Hibbard officiated, Miss 
M. Armitt Brown was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss Nina Lea 
and Miss Scott. The ushers were Mr, Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. George Lea, Mr. James Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Thomas Wells Stiles, Mr. C. C, Febiger 
and Dr, Ingham. 

McMeBAR-BARROLL.— Mr. Seward B, McMear 
and Miss Josephine Barroll, daughter of Mr. B. L. 
Barroll, were married in St. John’s Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., om Thu.,5 Dec. The Rev. Dr, Otis A. 
Gazebrook officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
M. Knott, Miss M. Hand, Miss E. Warder, Miss 
Madge Olmstead an: Miss E. McMear, 

NosLe-PaTTERSON.—Mr. Herbert Noble and 
Miss Elsie Randolph Patterson, daughter of Mrs. 
James Patterson, were married in St. Thomas’s 
Church on Thu.,§ Dec. The Rev. Dr. John Wesley 
Brown officiated. Miss Olive Ross was maid of 
honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Sadie Crane, 
Miss’ Mary Knapp, Miss Laura MacGregor, Miss 
Mary Basher, Miss Effie Mason and Miss Florence 
Erlbeck. Mr. Frederic R. Coudert was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Charles King Morrison, Mr. 
Frank Barker, Mr. Hampton D. Ewing, Mr William 
H. Noble, Mr. Percy Stewart, Mr. Frank Thornton 
Arms and Mr. William H. Noble. 

PARKER-VANTINE.—Mr. Gilbert Parker, son of 
Captain Joseph Parker of Royal British Artillery, 
and Miss A. E. Vantice, daughter of Mr. A. Van- 
tine, were married at the residence of the bride’s 
parents on Thu., 5 Dec, The Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Lucille Bacon and Miss Clarkson. Mr. Frederic 
Parker was best man. The ushers were Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, Mr. Charles Appleton, Mr, Herbert 
Stuart Stone, Mr. Jay B. Lippincott, Mr, Lionel M, 
Parker, Mr. H. L. Swords and Mr. Clinton Barnum 
Seeley, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


NS rs ae. cond gansees Thu., 12 Dec. 
SS See Tue., 19 Dec. 
Von Goutard-Busch,............ . Mon., 16 Dec, 
McAlpin-R ocketeller coos oe TRU.y 32 Dec. 
McCulium-Curtiss,. ...... .. ....-- Thu., 12 Dec, 
Sedgwick-Beales ~+. Tue., 4 Feb. 


Tripler—-W ard... cesses o Wed., 88 Dec. 
Watts-Mott ..... lebenes evckstna Thu., 12 Dec. 
UNE sas ccedder-.cs0s asenede Mon. 23 Dec, 


McCuLtumM-CurtTiss.—Mr. Harry McC ullum and 
Miss Agnes Isabel Curtiss, daughter of Mr. George 
Brooks Curtiss, will be married 1n the Washington 
Heights Presbyterian Charch on Thu., 12 Dec. 

SEDGWICK-BEALES.—Mr. Theodore Sedgwick 
and Miss Margaret Beales, daughter of the late 
James A. Y. Beales, will be married in the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier on Tue., 4 Feb. 

TRIPLOR-W ARD.—Mr. Thomas Edgar Tripler 
and Miss Florrie Ward, daughter of Mr. Cornelius 
Ward, will be married in Holy Trinity Church on 
Wed., 18 Dec, 

Wetr-BaiL_ey —Mr. Wallace Talcott Weir and 
Miss Gertrude Bailey, daughter of Mr. George H. 
Bailey, will be married on Mon., 23 Dec. 


RECEPTIONS 


Barrow, 102 W. 75th St., Thu., 5 Dec. 
Cieveland, 59 W. 38th St., Thu,, 5 Dec, 
Cauldwell, Carnegie Hall, Thu., 5 Dec. 
Duer, Sherry’s, Sat., 7 Dec. 

Hurry, 113 E. 38th 5t., Thu., 5 Dec. 
Hoppin, 47 W. 53d St., Thu., § Dec. 
Knight, 147 W . §7th St., Sat,. 7 Dec. 
Low, 18 E. goth St., Sat., 7 Dec. 
Livingston, 13 W. t1oth St., Sat., 7 Dec, 
Robinsun, 15 E. 22d St., Tha., 5 Dec. 
Wood, 38 E. 39th St., Sat., 7 Dec. 


BARROW.—Mrs, John Wylie Barrow and the 
Misses Barrow gave a reception on Thu., 5 Dec., at 
toz W, 75th St. 

CLEVELAND.— Mrs, Clement Cleveland gave a re- 
ception on Thu., 5 Dec., at 59 W. 38th St , to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Elsie Cleveland. Receiving 
were Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Florence Bryant, Miss 
Isabelle Stillman, Miss Frances La Farge, Miss Susan 
Valentine, Miss Mabel Lewis and Miss Mabel 
Drake. 

CAULDWELL.—Mr. Lestie Giffen Cauldwell gave 
a reception at his stuaio in Carnegie Hall, on Thu , 
5 Dec., for Miss Clara Hunt. Receiving were Miss 
Cauldwell and Miss Rogers. Miss Gertrude Griswold 
and Mr. Percy Averill sang. Present were Mrs, J. 
Kennedy Tod, Mrs, William Barclay Parsons, Mrs. 
Louis Cruger Hasill, Mr, and Mrs, John Jay White, 
Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Ruthven Pratt, Mrs, Childe Has- 
sam, Mrs. Edwin E. B, Garsia, Miss Garsia, Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, Miss Reed, Mrs, [heodore Byork- 
sten, Mrs. Carrol Beckwith, Mrs. Kenyon Cox, Miss 
Mary Baldwin, Miss Dutton, Mrs, Charles Raymond, 
Mrs. Frederic Dean, Mr. Orton Bradley, Mr. George 
Stuart Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Lowell Hall Jerome, Mr. 
Frank Lawrence, Dr. Emory Holman and Mr. N. 
Lustre Mullen. 

EakLe.—Mrs, William Earle gave a reception on 
Thu., § Dec., at 12 E. 37th St. 

DuerR.—Mrs Denning Duer gave a reception at 
Sherry’s, on Sat., 7 Dec., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Caroline Suydam Duer, Receiving were Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs, H. 
Cassimir De Rham, Mrs, James G. K. Duer, Mrs. 
Lucius K, Wilmerding, Mrs. William A. Street, Miss 
Elizabeth Duer, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Kathe- 
tine Duer, Miss Agnes Whitney, Miss Alice Duer 
and Miss Hannah Whitney. 

Hurry.—Mrs, Edmund Abdy Hurry gave a recep- 
tion Thu., § Dec., at 113 E. 38th St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Mary Crosby Hurry. Receiving were 
Mrs, Valentina Whitny, Miss Grace Henop, Miss 
Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Mary Pell, Miss Cornelia 
Crooke and Miss Coddington. 

Hoppin.—Mrs. William Warner Hoppin gave a 
reception on Thu.,§ Dec., at 47 W. $3d St , to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Esther Hoppin. Receiving 
were Miss Julia Dent Grant, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Louisa Robb, Miss Una Howland Soley, Miss Daisy 
Shepard, Miss Melza Wood, Miss Elizabeth Hare, 
Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer Barry, Miss Katherine 
Beekman Hoppin and Miss Madelaine Goddard. 

KNIGHT.—Mrs, Charles H. Knight gave a recep- 
tion on Sat., 7 Dec., at 147 W. §7th St., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Grace Knight. Receiving were 
Mrs. Samuel Colgate, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss 
Katherine Beekman Hoppin, Miss Helen Colgate, 
Miss Edith Bishop, Miss Julia Delafield and Miss 
Cornelia Delafield. 

Low.—Mrs. Joseph T, Low gave a reception on 
Sat., 7 Dec., at 18 E. 40th St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss May Low. Receiving were Miss 
Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Renée Coudert, Miss Julia 
Hard, Miss Florence Martin, Miss Josephine Roe, 
Miss Helen Clarkson, Miss Louise Garland, Miss 
Genevieve Mott, Miss Marie Mott, Miss May Riker, 
Miss Marion Lindly, Miss May Van Ness and Miss 
Ada Godtrey. 

LivINGsTon.—Mrs. Henry B. Livingston gave a 
reception on Sat., 7 Dec., at 13 W. 1oth St., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Angelica Livingston. Receiv- 
ing were Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Edith Evans, 
Miss’ Margeret Lee and Miss Josephine Zabrisk e. 

Rosinson.—Mrs, John A. Robinson gave a re- 
ception on Thu., 5 Dec., at 15 E. 22d St., to intro- 
duce her granddaughter, Miss Forbes. Morgan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Forbes Morgan. 
Receiving were Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. jared B. 
Flagg, Mrs. Paul Thorndike, Mrs. Bond Emerson, 
Mrs, P. Cooper-Hewitt, Miss Devereux Clapp, Miss 
Pauline Whittier, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss 
Alice Strong, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss Alice Har- 
riman, Miss Preston, Miss Belle Neilson, Miss 
Emily Hoffman and Miss Daisy Post. 

Woov.—Mrs, John D. Wood gave a reception on 
Sat., 7 Dec.. at 38 E. 39th St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Meiza Riggs Wood. Receiving were 
Mrs. Samuel Colgate, Miss Helen Colgate, Miss 
Katherine Beekman Hoppin. Miss Belle Neilson, 
Miss Julia Floyd Delafield; Miss Elizabeth Jackson, 
Miss Ecith Bishop, Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer 
Delafield and Miss Esther Hoppin. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Biddle, 14 W. 1tth St., Fri., 20 Dec. 
Ely, 102 W. 71st St., Sat., 14 Dec. 
Foote, 10 W. 46th St., Fri., 27 Dec. 
Hewitt, 108 W. 88th St., Tue., 17 Dec. 
Livingston, 108 E. 3oth St., Sat., 14 Dec. 
Lee, 21 W. 17th St., Sat., 21 Dec. 
Loomis, 170 W. sgth St., days in Jan. 
Pardee, 6 E. 43d St., Tue., 17 Dec. 
Riker, 19 W. 57th St., Sat., 14 Dec. 
Stokes, 229 Mad. Ave., Wed., 18 Dec. 
Scovel, New Netherland Hotel, Thu., 12 Dec. 


BIDDLE.—Mrs, Edward R. Biddle and Miss Har- 
riet Biddle will give a reception at 14 W. 11th St. 
on Fri., 20 Dec, 

CONNOR.— On account of iliness in the family 
Mrs, Washington Conror has been obliged to recall 
the invitations to her receptions, which were to have 
been on 10 and 17 Dec. 

Ety.—Mrs, Henry C, Ely will give a reception at 
1oz W. 71st St. on Sat., 14 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Ely. 

FooTeE.—Mrs. Charles D, Foote will give a recep- 
tion at 10 W. 46th St. on Fri., 27 Dec., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Frances H. Foote. 

HEwITT.—Mrs, Frank Hewitt will give a recep- 
tion at 108 W. 88th St. on Tue., 17 Dec., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Maud Hewitt. 

LIVINGSTON.—Mrs, Oscar Livingston will give a 
reception at 108 E. 30th St. on Sat , 14 Dec. 

Lee.— Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee will give an evening 
reception and musicale at 21 W.17th St. on Sat, 
eve., 21 Dec. 

Loomis.—Mrs. Dexter A, Loomis will give re- 
ceptions in Jan., at 170 W. sth St. 

PHELPS.—Mrs. Charles Phelps and Miss Ethel 
Phelps will give the second of their receptions at 22 
E, 32d St. on Sat., 21 Dec. 

PARDEE.— Mis, Charlies Inslee Pardee will give a 
reception on Tue. eve., 17 Dec., at 6 E. 43d St., for 
her niece, Miss Gourand. 

RiIkeR.— Mrs. John Lawrence Riker will give a 
reception at 19 W. 37th St. on Sat., 14 Dec., to in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss May Riker, 

STOKES.— Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes will give the 
third of her receptions at 229 Mad. Ave, on Wed., 
18 Dec, 

SCOVEL.— Mrs. Rooserelt-Scovel will give a recep- 
tion at Hotel Netherland on Thu., 12 Dec., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Cornelia R oosevelt-Scovel. 


OPERA 


On Wed, eve. Hamlet was given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, with Mme, Emma Calvé in the 
part ot Ophelia. The boxes were all occupied. 
Present were Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, Miss Bronson, Mr. Egerton L, 
Winthrop, Mrs. Henry May, Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Mrs. Colgate, Miss Coigate, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Purdy, Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. Grenville Snell- 
ing, Mrs, Henry E, Abbey, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs, George Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mr. 
and Mrs, Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Parsons, 
the Misses Parsons and Mr. and Mrs, Frederick 
Bull. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition ef drawings of London Society, by 
Du Maurier is now being held at the Wunderiich 
Galleries. 

Mr. William H, Drake's illustrations for Rudyard 
Kipling's jungle stories are now on exhibition at the 
Kiackner Gallery. 

The N. Y. Society of Keramic Arts is now holding 
its annual exhibition at 2 E. 16th St. 

An exhibition of portraits of French authors is at 
the Grolier Club. 

The students of Columbia College held a meeting 
“last week, at which the following officers of the 
atnletic team were elected for the coming year: Mr. 
J. Connors, ‘98, manager of the crew; Mr. Henry E. 
Pierpont, '97, Treas. of the crew; Mr.G. T. Kirby, 
*96, manager of the track team, and Mr.T. Bird,'96, 
Treas. of track team. 

The Clergyman s Retiring Fund Society of N.Y. 
was incorporated on Ihu.,4 Dec. The object of 
this society is to relieve aged Protestant. Episcopal 
clergymen. The directors of the society are Mr. 
Cornestus Vanderbilt, Mr. Woodbury G, Langdon, 
Mr, Elihu Chauncey, Mr. J. Van Vechten Olcott, 
Mr. William G. Farrington, Mr. William W. Holly, 
Mr. Eugene A, Hoffman and the Rev, William H. 
Vibbert. 

The Lotus Club had its first Sat. night at its club- 
house, 558 Fifth Ave ,on 7 Dec. The entertainment 
committee, who had the arrangements 1n charge, were 
Mr. Henry W. Ranger, chairman; Mr. Harrison 
Gray Fiske, Mr. Chandos Fulton, Mr. Julian Rix 
and Mr, W. Walker. 


DINNERS 


Dr. D. Hunter McAlpin, whose marriage to Miss 
Emma Rockefeller is to-day, gave a dinner on Sat, 
eve., 30 Nov,, at the Metropolitan Club. Present 
were Adjt.-Gen. E. A, McAlpin, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr; Mr. Oliver G, Jennings, Mr. Fred- 
eric Evans, Jr.; Mr. Arthur Sturges, Mr. Alfred L, 
Dennis, Mr. Walter Clore, Mr. William S. Pyle, 
Mr. Wiiliam W. McAlpin, Mr. Thomas B. Wana- 
maker, Mr. George L. McAipin, Mr. George D. 
Stewart, Mr. H. W. Crugar, Dr. William C. Lusk, 
Mr. J. Graham Gardiner, Mr. Charles W. McAlpia, 
Mr. W. 5S, Browa, Mr. Benjamin B. McAlpin, Mr. 
Percy Roch, Mr. James T. Pyle and Dr. William 
G. Studdiford. 

The St. Nicholas Society gave their annual dinner 
at Delmonico’s on Fri. eve., 6 Dec. 

Mr. J. Langdon Schroeder, whose marriage to 
Miss Juliette de Neufville was on Wed., 11 Dec., 
gave his farewell bachelor dinner at the Calumet 
Clab on Fri, eve.,6 Dec. Present were Mr. Wain- 
wright Parish, Mr. John Neeser, Mr, Stockton 
Beekman Colt, Mr. A. H Parker, Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson, Mr. M. Luguire anc Mr. Henry Schroeder. 

Mr. E, A. Packard gave his farewell bachelor din- 
ner at the Calumet Club Sat., Dec. 7 


INTIMATIONS 


Mrs, William B, Dinsmore and Miss Madelaine 
Dinsmore sailed for Europe on Sat., 30 Nov., to 
spend the winter in Southern Europe. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough (née 
Consuello Vanderbilt) have been travelling in Spain. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet and Miss Goelet, 
sailed tor Europe on Wed., 4 Dec., to pass the winter 
in the South of France. 

Mr. and Mrs, P. Chauncey Anderson have taken 
apartments at the Waldorf tor the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sackett Barclay and the Misses 
Barclay have returned trom Cazenvoia and are at 
their town house, 37 W. 46h St. 

The Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman, Dean of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, has given $20,000 to st. 
Luke's Hospital for a private room for the treatment 
of Protestant Episcopal clergyman. 

Mrs. Cleveland gave her first juncheon of the 
season on Sat.,7 Dee,, at the White House. Present 
were Mrs, Wilson, Mrs, Olney, Mrs, Lamont, Mrs, 
Carlisle, Mrs. Smith and Miss Morton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langdon Schroeder have taken 
apartments at the Grosvenor for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb will be at 
their home, 110 E, 38th St., for the winter, 

Mr. George W. Vanderbilt will open Biltmore on 
Christmas day, when he will have a large house 
party. 

Sailing on the Lucania on Sat.,7 Dec., were Mr. 
Prescott Butler, Hon. Cecil Baring, Capt. Tremaine, 
R. A.; Col. and Mrs, Vaughan and Mr, William H. 
Gebhard, 

On Wed., 4 Dec., on the Teutonic, were Mr, and 
Mrs, Ogden: Goelet, Miss Mary Goelet, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hall Caine and Mr, Foxhail Keene. 

On the Kaiser Wilhelm 11, were Mr. and Mrs, 
James Ciinch Smith, Mr. and Mrs. William Dins- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Boardman, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mason Hoppin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Loomis Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Cratfield Taylor, 


DANCES 


Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet gave a small cotillon 
for their daughter, Miss Mary Goelet, prior to their 
departure for Europe, at their town house, 608 Fifth 
Ave. 

The first meeting of the Tuesday Evening Danc- 
ing Class was held at Sherry’s on Tue, eve., 3 Dec, 
Receiving were Mrs. Laurence Welles, Mre. Philip 
Sands, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs, Louis Fitzger- 
ald, Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, Mrs. Frederic 
de Peyster and Mrs. Louis L. Delafield. The cotil- 
lon was led by Mr, Alexander Hadden, dancing with 
Miss Katherine Beekman Hoppin. Present were 
Miss Elizabeth Welles, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss 
Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss May Henry, Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss 
Caroline Goodridge, Miss Melza Wood, Miss Anna 
Peabody, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Harriet Biddle, 
Miss Emily Delafield, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss 
Elizabeth King, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Madelaine 
Dinsmore, Miss May Neeser, Miss Melvine Neeser, 
Miss Mary Pell, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. Edward 
Livingston, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. Dexter Biag- 
den, Mr. Winthrop McKim, Mr. Alonzo Potter, Mr. 
J. Montgomery Hare, Mr. John Neeser, Mr. Beek- 
man Hoppin, Mr. Frederic Pearson, Mr. James G. 
K. Lee, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. John Ogden, Mr. 
Wainwright Parrish and Mr. George Morrison. 

The first of the Wednescay Cotillons, organized 
by prominent Southerners in this city, was given at 
Sherry’s on Wed. eve.,4 Dec. Receiving were Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs George Howard Mar- 
vin, Mrs, Samuel Spencer, Mrs, William L. Trenholm 
and Mrs, Algernon Sidny Sullivan, The cotillon 
was led by Mr. Arthur Skelton Wily, danc- 
ing with Miss Lala Harrison, from Virginia. 
Present were Dr. and Mrs. Blake White, Mr, and 
Mrs. James Austin Carhill, Mr. and Mrs, Charles R. 
Worthington, Gen. and Mrs, Charles T. Anderson, 
Mrs, Jefferson Davis, Miss Winifred Davis, Capt. 
and Mrs. Hugh R. Garden, Gen. and Mrs. Thomas 
Logan, Miss Alice Laidlaw, Miss Edith L. Black, 
Miss Louise Jones, Miss Anna D, Adams, Miss 
Helen Trenholm, Miss Lydia Bell, Miss ida jJose- 
phine Cox, Miss Anna Elliot, Miss Eleanor. Cush- 
man, Miss Adéle Sturgis, Miss Elizabeth Marvin, 
Miss Sarah B, Sturgis, Mr. George Gordon Battle, 
Mr, William Alexander Evans, Mr. William Bris- 
tow, Mr. Frank Barker, Mr Minturn Post Collins, 
Mr. Joseph Grace, Mr. Bernard Harrison, Mr. Her- 
bert Noble, Mr. Edward C. Parish, Mr. Frank Tren. 
holm, Mr. E, Backer Smedes, Mr. George Bowling 
Lee and Mr. Hugh D. Wise. 

The first — the Saturday Evening Dancing 
Class was held at the Mendelssohn Assembly on Sat. 
eve.,7 Dec. The cotillon was led by Mr. Walter 
Kemys, dancing alone. Receiving were Mrs. Philip 
Sands, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish Morris and Mrs. William Warner Hoppin. 
Present were Miss Anna Sands, Miss Caroline Good- 
ridge. Miss Katharine Beekman Hoppin, Miss Esther 
Hoppin, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Elizabeth Morris, 
Miss Louisa Barlow, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Beatrice 
Barclay, Miss Elsie Morris, Miss Sarah Erving, Miss 
Olive Van Rensselaer, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss 
Laura Jay, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Julia 
Grant, Miss Louise Field, Miss Elizabeth Hare, 
Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Mamie Ogden, Miss 
Katharine Van Rensselaer, Mr. John Ogden, Mr. 
Arthur Amory, Mr, Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Wain- 
wright Parish, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, Mr, Edward 
Crosby, Mr. Lloyd Collis, Mr. Edwin Lewis, Mr. 
William Beekman, Mr. Eugene Willard, Mr. George 
Morrison, Mr. Rufus Graves, Mr. Walter Albert 
Pease, Mr. Charlies Sherrill and Mr. James G. King 

The first meeting of Mrs. Joseph Low's Dancing 
Class was held at Sherry s on Sat. eve., 7 Dec. 
Receiving were Mrs. Low, Mrs. Edward Biddle, Mrs. 
Anson W. Hard, Mrs. Arthur Peabody, Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs. C. O. D. 
Iselin, Mrs. Duncan Harris and Mrs, Alexander T. 
Van Ness The cotillon was Jed by Mr. Irving 
Clark, dancing alone. The favors were ribbons with 
bells and Japanese trinkets. 

The Iphetonga Ball will be given in Art Assembly 

Rooms, in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 21 
Jar 
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MUSICALES 


The Orpheus Society gave its first concert of the 
season on Thu, eve., § Dec., inthe Mad, Sq. Garden 
Concert Hall. The Orpheus has added to its numbers 
what they call the “ Orpheu, Auxiliary,” which is 
a women’s chorus. Its members are: Pres., Mrs. 
Bryce Gray, Jr.; Sec., Mrs. Harold V. Cleaver; 
Librarian, Miss Susan Kent Southwick; Ex. Board, 
Miss M. Heywood Breslin, Mrs. Harold V. Cleaver, 
Mrs. Bryce Gray, Jr.; Miss Marion Peters and Miss 
Susan Kent Southwick. Active members: Miss H. 
W. Bayley, Miss Baker, Miss Beatrice Barclay, 
Miss Ethel Barclay, Mrs. A. Bedell Benjamin, Mrs. 
C. E. Boynton, Miss M. Heywood Breslin, Mrs. 
Harold V. Cleaver, Mrs. J. W. Dowling, Miss Ger- 
trude Eccleston, Miss Fisher, Miss Laura Graves, 
Mrs. Bryce Gray, Jr.,; Miss Mary A. Grout, Miss 
Mary Irvin, Miss Marion Peters, Miss Sarah Peters, 
Mrs. Frederic D. Philips, Miss Caroline Post, Miss 
Susan Kent Southwick, Miss Edith Lawrence Spey- 
ers, Miss Estelle Sprague, Mrs. G. C. Van Syckel, 
Mrs. Archibald A. Watson, Mrs. W. E. Webb and 
Mrs. George Weaver, Jr. On Thu. eve. last Mr. 
Arthur Mees was the conductor, and Mr. Victor 
Harris accompanist. ; 

The second meeting of the Manuscript Society was 
on Thu. eve.,§ Dec., at Chickering Hall. The 
performers were Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, Mr. Jo- 
seph Kovarik, Mr. Otto Schill, Mr. Emil Schenck 
and others, ' 

The first concert of the N. Y. Musical Society was 
given at Carnegie Hall on Sat. eve.,7 Dec M. 
Paderewski played. Mme. De Vere Sapio and Mr. 
Archibald Crawtord sang. Mr. Dossert led the 


orchestra. 
A concert will be given on Sat, aft, and eve., 14 
Dec.. in the ballroom of the Waldorf, by the mem- 


bers of the Daisy Field Guild. J 

The first one of Mr. Morris Bagby’s musical 
mornings was at the Waldorf on Mon.,9 Dec. The 
soloists were Mme. Calvé, Mme, Saville and M. 
Edouard de Reszke. ; Pe 

Mr. Archibali Crawford will give a “* ten o'clock 
in Mr. A. Muller Ury’s studio, in the Sherwood, 58 
W. 37th St. 

GOLF 

The Morris County Golf Club, of Morristown, N. 
J., which was organized in 1893 by thirty-two 
-women, has just purchased 98% acress, at a cost of 
$67,000. The club has been formed into a corpora- 
tion,with a capital stock of $50,000, divided into 500 
shares of $100 each. One share has been taken by 
each of the thirty-two regular members for each $100 
already contributed by them, the balance of the stock 
having been subscribed for bythe limited and honorary 
members. The full membership is about 400, 1n- 
cluding both women and men, The new property 
and the management of the club will still be vested 
in the women. The officers are President, Miss 
Nina Howland; Vice-President, Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly ; Recording Sec., Mrs. William Shippen ; 
Corresponding Sec., Miss Alice D. Field, Treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles Bradley. Nearly all the present 
grounds are included in the purchase, and a new 
plot of about twenty acres beyond the railroad 
tracks, The clubhouse will be enlarged to 
twice its size by an extension to be placed 
on the east end, The addition will contain 
lockers, smoking and reading rooms, and will be used 
by the men. The women will have the rooms now 
used by the men, and their present rooms will be 
turned over to the steward. A broad piazza will 
completely encircle the building. It is proposed that 
$50,000 shall’ be bond by bonds, or else pay for the 
improvements, All the limited members of the pres- 
ent golf club will be elected limited members ot the 
corporation, and the same club privileges will be ex- 
tended to them as they now have, It is further pro- 
posed that any limited member acquiring a share of 
stock shal! be considered a regular member. The 
changes and improvements will be completed in time 
to re-open the links next May, when competitions 
will be held for the Mrs. H. McK. Twombly cup 
and the president cup for women players. Later on 
in the season the women’s national championship, 
under the sanction of the U. S, G. A., will be decided 
onthe links, The trophy will be agold and silver 
emblem, valued at $1,000, presented by Robert J. 
Cox, M. P., of Edinburg, Scotland, as the perpetual 
championship prize. : 

The annual meeting and dinner of the St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club will be held at Delmonico’s on 11 
Dec., when the new officers for the year will be 
elected. There wiil be no formal matches on the 
links until May. i 

Henry G. Trevor played over the public links at 
Van Cortlandt last week,making a record for the 
course, doing the eighteen holes in 79. 


Our. 4 3 4 4 6 3 § 4 6—39) 
In 4 3 4 5 5 4 4 4 7-40) 


Philip Honeyman, the Lenox prosessional, has 
gone to Philadelphia to lay out links on the grounds 
of the Belmont Cricket Club. 

The first competition :for the George Hunter 
championship gold medal was held on the links of the 
Richmond County Country Club at Staten Island, 
and was won by A. E., Paterson, with a score of 96. 
G. E. Armstrong was second and James Park third, 
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Albert E. Paterson. 


Out 6 5 4 6&6 6 § 4 6 5—47 L 96 
In 7, @ 6 4s & & £. Oe 
George E. Armstrong. 

On 8 4 ¢ 6 BT 5 Oe 
In 7 § 6 § § 4 6 7 5—485 '%3 
James Park 
Out 8 5 $s @ 8 8 £ $$ Benger 105 

in Ff § §$.3°8)* 4 tee 


The others who handed in cards were W. K. Jew- 
ett, 114; John K, Chadwick, 115; W. Callender, 
122; D. Hockmeyer, 125, and T. H. Simpson, 131. 

The sixth of a.series of matches for the silver cup 
presented by P. G, Thébaud, was played for at the 
Knollwood Country Clab on 7 Dec , and resulted in 
Cc. V. V. Sewell winning with a net score ot 98. 
The winners of the previous competitions were Mrs, 
P. G. Thébaud and the Messrs. McCool, Walthew, 
Thébaud and Knapp. 


Each winner receives outright a silver cup, besides 
scoring in the main event, Those competing on the 
7th were C. V. V. Sewell, N. C. Raynal, L. E. Van 
Etten, B. L. Tower, E. T. Reynal, P. G. Tnébaud, 
Mis, A. T. Gillender and E. H. Clark. 

The winning score was: 

C. V. V. Sewell, 
Ce ¢ Boe 93 2 yo Oe hw 
In 76 ¢ 608 7 3 4 7—62 5 125 38-97 


On Saturday there will be a special handicap match 
for a silver cup. 

The second handicap contest for the Converse cup 
was held at Lakewood, on 7 Dec., and again won by 
Jasper Lynch, the scratch man, with a score of 8y. 
The net score of the other players were C. B. 
Mitchell, 92; J. W. Morey, 92; Dr. C. L Lindley, 
95; R. B. Kerr, 96; G. W. Stockley, 99; James 
Converse, 107; G, W. Ellis, 107; Dr. P. T. Kim- 
ball, 108, 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 


BANK ACCOUNTS 


T is so usual for women to keep a bank 

I account for the purpose of drawing 

checks, that it may be assumed that 
the general method governing such transac- 
tions is reasonably well known. Neverthe- 
less, many depositors pay little or no attention 
to such matters, if unaccustomed to business 
ways, furtherr than to make deposits from 
time to time and draw checks; and for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with 
banking methods, or perhaps have some diffi- 
culty in making the balance shown by their 
check books agree with that of the bank 
when their pass books are written up, etc., 
some suggestions may serve to make such ac- 
counts more readily understood, 

Before opening an account, care should be 
taken to select an institution known to be 
strong, whose management enjoys a large de- 
gree of public confidence. 

If you are unknown to the officers of the 
bank, a letter of introduction has first to be 
obtained, after which the cashier or other 
officer, will ask you to sign your name in their 
signature book. When doing so, bear in 
mind that this is the signature with which 
the bank will compare your check ; therefore, 
be careful to write as you intend to sign, in 
order that there may be no variation, else con- 
siderable doubt might arise as to genuineness 
when the paying teller has to pass upon it. 
A glove should never be worn when signing. 

The inquiry is often made, shall a married 
woman sign her name ‘*Mrs John Smith’”’ 
or **Mary L. Smith’’? Sign ‘*Mary L. 
Smith.’’ Never sign Mrs. before your name, 
as that is not a part of the name, but merely 
a description. Many may know you only as 
Mrs. John Smith, but this is your convention- 
al, not your legal name. The business way is 
to write your own Christian name, without 
any title description except the surname. 

After leaving your signature, you will be 
given some blank deposit tickets, a pass book 
and a check book. 

When making out a deposit ticket, your 
name and the date should be shown in their 
proper places, the total amount of coin and 
bills against those headings, and each check, 
post-office order, dividend order, interest 
coupon, etc., listed separately, after which all 
the items should be footed, to indicate the 
aggregate amount. 

When endorsing checks, etc., for deposit, 
it is always well to write ‘‘ for deposit’’ over 
your name, so that if sent to the bank by 
some third person, the checks can be used for 
no other purpose than that indicated. Some 
persons endorse on the wrong end, i.e., oppo- 
site to the one generally used, which looks 
unbusiness-like and causes annoyance to bank 
employees who have occasion to examine en- 
dorsements. To avuid this, the check 
should be turned over on its face by the left 
hand so that the endorsement will be written 
by the right hand toward the top, about where 
the words ‘* Pay to’’ can be seen through the 
paper on the face if held up to a strong light. 

When the teller has found the amount 
called for by your deposit ticket to be correct, 
he enters it on the debit, or left-hand side of 
the book, which is your receipt for the money. 
No entries should be made in this book ex- 
cept by the bank, and each time deposits are 
made it should be taken. If they are sent 
by mail, the book should be presented as soon 
as convenient thereafter, so that the deposits 
may be entered. Once in every month or 
two, according to the amount of business 
done, the book should be left at the bank to 
be written up, that is, the amount of each 


check drawn, which has been paid by the 
bank, will be entered on the credit, or right- 
hand side, the footings brought down and a 
balance struck. It is quite important that 
depositors have their books balanced from 
time to time, in order to ascertain whether 
any errors have been made in their accounts. 

As a pass book is of no value to anyone 
except the depositor, the bank will issue a 
new one after waiting a reasonable time, in 
place of one that has been lost. 

Check books are printed and bound in sev- 
eral forms, that is, with either one, two, 
three or five on a page, and with a corre- 
sponding number of stubs. Most persons 
number their checks and stubs consecutively 
in red ink, in order to more readily refer to 
them, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
The entries on the stub should be a full record 
of the check itself, by which the drawer can 
verify his account. As banks have to be on 
their guard not to pay checks dated ahead, it 
is important that they should be correctly 
dated. In filling in the name of the payee 
after the printed words ‘‘ Pay to the order 
of,’’ it is necessary to omit all titles and pre- 
fixes, unless it is intended to make the check 
payable to some person acting as agent, 
treasurer, cashier, etc. 

When a check is drawn to order of a per- 
son, it is necessary for the person receiving it 
to endorse his name on the back, but if made 
payable to ‘*bearer,’’ or to ‘‘cash,”’ or left 
blank, no endorsement is necessary, although 
usually, for its own protection, a bank will 
ask that such checks be endorsed by the per- 
son receiving payment. 

In drawing a check for yourself, the safest 
way is to make the check payable to yourself, 
and endorse it after reaching the bank, as a 
precaution against loss, should it be stolen or 
lost on the way. 

Great care should always be taken when 
filling out a check to see that the amount 
shown by figures should agree with the amount 
written in words. Should they differ, how- 
ever, the amount expressed in words is con- 
sidered conclusive, and this should be plainly 
written, commencing as far to the left hand 
of the check as possible, on the proper line, 
in order that there may be no opportunity to 
‘raise’? the amount. Any space between 
the written amount and the word ‘¢ dollars’ 
should be occupied by a straight or wavy 
line for the same reason. As a further pro- 
tection against the altering of checks, many 
business men now use a machine which cuts 
out the amount for which the check is 
drawn, and ‘* safety paper”’ is used for checks 
by many banks, which, as its name indicates, 
is of such a character that the amount cannot 
be altered by the use of chemicals without de- 
tection, as on ordinary paper. After the check 
is properly drawn, it should be signed exactly 
like the signature left at the bank. 

A careful record of the check should be 
made on the stub before separating, as a 
memorandum, and deposits should be care- 
fully entered in their proper place on the 
stubs also. Occasionally overdrafts, and fre- 
quently considerable trouble and annoyance 
are caused either by wrong entries on the 
stubs, or by a check drawn without properly 
entering it. Checks payable to order are 
freely sent by mail, and if one becomes lost, 
the bank should be informed immediately. 

After the pass book has been written up, 
at which tithe all checks paid by the bank up 
to date are returned canceled, it not infre- 
quently happens that the balance appears 
larger than what the depositor’s check book 
shows to his credit, and if no errors have 
been made, this is because one or more checks 
have not yet been presented for payment. 
Nearly everyone has asomewhat different way 
of balancing a check book. Some strike a 
balance only as often as their pass books are 
written up, others oftener. Where an ac- 
count is ordinarily active for one not in busi- 
ness, and one is using a book with from two 
to five checks on a page, it is the ordinary 
practice to enter the deposits as made, one 
under the other, and carry the footing for- 
ward to the next page. In order to ascertain 
what checks to include and learn which ones 
are still out, if any, they should be compared 
with the stubs and a note made of those not 
returned. After doing so, add up the checks 
drawn, carrying the footings forward from 
page to page until the last check is included 


which has been canceled by the bank. The 
total amount of checks drawn, deducted from 
the sum of the deposits (which should be 
brought forward until it is opposite the last 
canceled check) will give the check book bal- 
ance; if any checks are still outstanding, the 
sum of those should be added to this balance, 
which will agree with the balance shown by 
the bank. Under the amount of the last stub 
included, if the balance is found to be correct, 
the difference between the amount of de- 
posits and checks should be enteted, when 
the addition will show the same sum 
on both sides, under which a heavy line 
should be drawn to indicate that the book 
has been balanced up to that point, and un- 
der this, on the deposit side, the balance 
should be brought down, so as to be included 
when adding up future deposits. Should the 
balance, however, be on the wrong side, that 
is an ‘* overdraft.’” Instead of adding it to the 
amount of checks drawn, it should be added 
to the deposits to make the book balance and 
brought down under the line on the side 
checks are entered, so that when it is made 
good the book will show a balance on the 
right, or credit side. In case of difference, 
additions and subtractions should be verified 
before looking elsewhere. 

A simpler way of keeping a check book 
correct is to enter amounts of all checks on 
the back of a stub at the right-hand side of 
the stub, and the deposit on the left-hand side 
of the same stub. This keeps all the addi- 
tions on one page, and there is less carrying 
forward, which to those not expert in ac- 
counts, is a fruitful source of error. By this 
method the balance is carried forward only 
every thirty or forty checks instead of every 
three or five. There is less figuring also, and 
comparisons with the pass book are very 
readily made. It is also better, though not 
necessary (as stated above), to have the check 
and stubs numbered in duplicate throughout 
the book. Any bank will have its stationer 
do this numbering by machine for its deposit- 
ors on payment of a small charge, usually 
about ten cents for a hundred numbers. 


NEW BOOKS 


Mong T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s new 
books and new editions for the 
season, are a collection of papers 

on Abraham Lincoln ; tributes from his 
associates. There are special articles by 
soldiers, statesmen and officers. With 
an introduction by the Rev. Wm. Hayes 
Ward, D.D. The forty-two articles con- 
tained in this volume appeared in the New 
York Independent, April 4, 1895. They 
were contributed by personal friends and ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Lincoln to commemorate 
the thirtieth anniversary of his assassination. 
Their permanent historical value was instantly 
recognized, and numerous requests were made 
for their publication in book form. 

Anarchy or Government? By Wm. M. 
Salter. Mr. Salter begins by giving a clear 
and satisfactory definition of the much-abused 
word anarchy. He shows that if all men 
were perfect, practical anarchy or lack of 
governmental interference would be an ideal 
state of things; the greater freedom the 
better. But he no less conclusively proves 
that government is necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the weak, for the regulation of the 
strong. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
entify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


DuTIEs of A Best MAN. To H, R., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Will you let me know some of the essential 
and specific duties of best man at a midday church 
wedding ? The ceremony will be followed by a large 
breakfast at the bride’s residence. Some of the 
things desired answered are: What are the best man's 
duties at the altar? Does he see to the carriages ? Do 
his duties cease when leaving the church ? 

A best man at the altar has only one thing to do; 
hold the gloves and bat of the groom and hand him 
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the ring. After the ceremony he goes down the 
aisle alone immediately after the bridesmaids. Other 
than these conventional services, there are no speci- 
fied duties for the br st man. He is, in fact, a best man 
taking the place for the time being of a servant, and 

ertorming such duties as a hired servant would on a 
ess distinguished occasion. Itis an honor to render 
such service as it is an honor to serve without salary 
as a governor of a club, 

He is not expected to do anything about the car- 
riages. They are in charge of a special employed 

erson. In New York the man who delivers the 
invitations usually has charge of the carriages, stand- 
ing at the door,and seeing that they come up in 
order, and having them called, and otherwise pro- 
moting the passage to and fro of those who come to 
the wedding. 

When the bride and groom drive away after the 
wedding breakfast or reception, the best man sees 
that everything is arranged for their departure, re- 
lieving the groom of all anxiety about tickets or rail- 
road arrangements, 

The best man is delegated to fee the clergyman, 
the sexton and anyone else that should have a tee. 
He sees that the advertisements of the marriage are 
putinthe papers A best man, in fact, if he has in- 
telligence and thoughtfulness, is a very necessary 
adjunct toa wedding, and quite indespensable to a 
groom. At the wedding breakfast he acts as an 
usher, and if the ushers and the bridesmaids are seated 
at tables, his place is usually beside the maid of honor, 

One noticeable feature of the Marlborough-Van- 
derbilt wedding was the indifference by dress and 
manner of the ushers and best man to the dignity 
of the occasion. The ushers were not dressed alike ; 
the best man wore a morning suit, and did not wear 
gloves; all of which may be novel, bat does not ex- 
actly accord with reasonable ideas of best effect. 
Uniformity of attire of those participating officially 
in a ceremonial occasion has from time immemorial 
been the approved practice. At the Queen’s Draw- 
ing Rooms there is a specified dress, to which all 
women must conform. At alli court functions court 
dress is indispensable. At an American wedding, 
where a thousand or more or less persons are gathered, 
it is reasonable to expect that all participating as 
officers of the day should dress as if care had been 
taker to have all concerned appear as if they were 
part of the ceremonial. There is very excellent 
authority for coming to a wedding in wedding gar- 
ments. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND Wl 
Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp 


ILLUSTRATING PLACING THE CARDS AND 
CONSEQUENT UNBLOCKING, ALSO THE 
PRINCIPLE OF LEADING A LOSING 
TRUMP, ELEVEN HAVING 
BEEN PLAYED 


Game, 
7 points, without honors. 


The Hands: 

% 3. 

w Ace. 9. 4. 

+ Kg. 10. 9. 6. 

@ Ace. 6. 5. 4. 
@ Ace. Kg. Qn.| “A |® Kav. 9. 4. 
-- 6. v Knv. 5. 2. 
+ Ace. 7. 2. + Qu. 8. 3. 
@ Knv. 7. 3. 2. B _1@ Kg. Qn. ro. 9. 

#8. 7. 5.2. 

v Kg. Qn. 10. 7. 8. 3. 

+ Knv. 4. 

+ 8. 


+ Qn. turned up. 


Score, 


A-B=4; Y-Z=6. 


A-B shovid make three by cards (game) 
but, failing to do this, Y-Z should make the 
odd trick (game). ’ 


Trick 1: 

B leads ¥ Qn. 

Z plays ¥ 6. 

A plays ¥ 9. 

Y plays # 2. 

Inference : 

¥ Ace is presumably with A. ¥ 3. 5. 4. 
are presumably with Y, unless Z or A are 
beginning a signal for trumps, or A the plain 


Tricks : A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 


Sir: 


Name 


suit echo. See Vogue Nov. 14th and 21st for 
plain suit echo. 


Trick 2: 

B leads ¥ 7. 

Z plays + 2 (trump). 

A plays ¥ Ace. 

Y plays @ 5. 

Inference : 

B has ¥ Kg. 10, 8, 3. 

A has ¥ 4, therefore has called. See trick 1. 

Y has ¥ Knv. 

Remark : 

These inferences seem most natural and 
simple with the cards on the table, but with 
the hands not exposed, I have found repeatedly 
that A-B lose the game from failing to draw 
the right inferences on this trick. 

A-B would also lose the game if B failed 
to lead his 4th best from ¥ Qn. (not his 
original 4th best, this is an exception to the 
general rule). ¥ 7 marks every heart in B’s 
hand, and consequently, at the table. Had B 
lead ¥ 3, A must not unblock, but retain 
wv Ace, as ¥ 10 could not be placed. 

Unblocking is a very exciting game to 
play, but without accurate knowledge of 
where the rest of a suit must be, most un- 
safe. Frequently to unblock means the gain 
of only one trick, which is a great deal, as 
that trick may win or save a game, conse- 
quently to unblock at the expense of a trick 
is dangerous and defeats itself. I sometimes 
give as asimple guide to follow: when one 
throws away a high card unnecessarily, one 
must see an equally high card in partner’s 
hand, and at least another trick by so doing. 

¥ 3, 4, 5, missing on trick 1, are all found 
in trick 2, when we discover that B lead 
originally from six hearts, that A began a call, 
since ¥ 4 must be with him (see fall of the 
cards on tricks 1 and 2), and that A must 
have ¥ 4 single, that is, without any other 
heart, or he would have finished his call 
instead of playing ¥ Ace. Again the grand 
deduction of all is : whist can only be played 
by observing the appearance or non-appearance 
of ‘the small cards. 

Trick 2 is the pivotal trick in this hand 


Trick 3: 

Z leads # Qn. 

A plays 3. 

Y plays # 4. 

B plays # 2. 

Remark : 

B on the previous trick having placed ¥ 4 
in A’s hand, and inferred A was calling, 
draws this inference now: A can have no 
more spades, or has @Kg. single, as he has 
played his lowest spade. {See fall of the 
cards.) Since A, not being able to finish his 
call in hearts, would begin another call in 
spades. With a partner who always observes 
the fall of the small cards, a signal in another 
suit is not necessary, as you would rather your 
call should escape the adversarie’s notice, if 
possible. 


Trick 4: 

Z leads Ace. 

A plays + 6 (trump). 

Y plays # 9. 

B plays #. 5. Tricks: A-B, 2—Y-Z, 2. 

Inference : 

Z has # Kg. and exactly two small left in 
his hand. (See American leads. Caven- 
dish, 21st edition.) ‘*Qn. lead from the 
lowest of a sequence means a suit of five at 
least, or it would be a Kg. lead, when fol- 
lowed by’ Ace five exactly, by Kg. six or 
more.’’ A with five trumps is strong enough 
to ruff, and lead, too. A rufts with his 4th 
best trump,.to indicate to B on the next trick 
when he will lead a lower trump than the 
one he ruffed with ; at least five trumps origi- 
nally. 


Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 1. 


Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 5: 

A leads + 5 (trump). 

Z plays & 3 (trump). 

B plays # Knv. (trump). 


Z plays + Ace (trump). Tricks: A-B, 
2—Y-Z, 3. 

Trick 6: 

Z leads @ Kg. 


A plays + 9 (trump). 

Y plays @ Knv. 

B plays #7. Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

Cavendish, in his note on this trick, says : 
**Z’s best lead is doubtful, but Z’s play is 
not under consideration.” See Vogue Nov. 
14, for an explanation of why Cavendish says 
this. 

Z’s play is under consideration in this les- 
son. Z’s best play then, it seems to me, 
was a spade, to force an adversary who is 
leading trumps, but the fall of the cards on 
trick 4 told Z (see Z's hand), that Y could 
only hold #Knv. If, then, Z lead a small 
spade, A might pass it, that is, refuse to ruff, 
when Y might make # Knv., but if Y had 
no spades, as was possible, Z would force 
his partner when weak in trumps, but since 
Y, Z had a double ruff, that is, one could 
rough spades and the other hearts. Z (in 
my opinion) would be playing a winning game 
to lead a small spade instead of # Kg. 

[Note:—In giving this hand to very fair 
players, I have seen Y-Z win the game re- 
peatedly by Z leading at this trick a small 
spade when A has refused to ruff, and Y has 
taken with # Knv. and lead ¥ Knv. 


Trick 7 : 

A leads & Kg. (trump). 

Y plays # 8 (trump). 

B plays + 4 (trump). 

Z plays & 7 (trump). 
Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

Eleven trumps have been played. A knows 
+ Qn. (trump) was turned up by Y. A must 
now place all the cards in each hand before 
leading again This is easily done by remem- 
bering what Y, B and Z have not in each 
suit. The negative inference is the quickest 
inference which can be drawn, and the logi- 
cal sequence of thought is: Since Z (for 
example ) has not this, that or the other suit, 
what is left for him to have? 


Trick 8 : 

A leads # 10 (trump). 

Y plays & Qn. (trump. ) 

B discards # 8. 

Z discards # 6. Tricks: 

Remark : 

A should read Y’s hand thus: Since Y 
cannot hold but one teump (4 Qn.) and one 
heart, ¥ Knv. (see fall of hearts on trick 2), 
and has no spades (see fall of spades on tricks 
3> 4, 6), he must have four diamonds. A 
then must lead losing trump, that B’s heart 
suit may not be stopped, and knows that, 
whether Y leads hearts or diamonds, either 
his partner or he will be in. The usual lead 
here among fair players, but those who have 
not read Y’s hand accurately, I find to be ¥ 
4, to force # Qn. (trump) from Y ; and if 
the reader will play the hand again from this 
trick, making A lead ¥ 4 instead of + 10 
(trump), he will see how A-B lose a trick 
and Y-Z save the game, as B has no card of 
re-entry (that-is, to get in with) after Y has 
trumped his winning heart. 


Trick 9: 

Y leads @ Kg. 

B plays @ 8. 

Z plays @ 2. 

A plays @ Ace. 
, as 


Tricks: A-B, 4— 


A-B, 4—Y-Z, 4. 


Tricks : "A-B,? 5—Y- 
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To Publisher: VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed please find Four Dollars for subscription for one year, to be sent to 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION for the United States, Canada ani Mexico, Four Dollars a year in advance; six months, two dollars, three months, one dollar—all postage free 
Remit by check, draft or postal or express money order, 


five dollars a year, postage free. 


ADDRESS........... 


Other remittances at sender's risk. 


Tricks, 10, 11, 12, 13 are won by A-B. 
A leading at trick 10. a 4, when B makes 
all his hearts. (See the hands given above). 

(See Whist Developments, by Cavendish, 
Hand 2, p. 149). 

(See also on p. 151 and 152, Cavendish’s 
illustration of how Y-Z will win the odd 
trick and game if B leads ¥ 3 instead of ¥ 7. 
Read again remarks on trick 2 in this 
hand, when every heart is placed to the ob- 
servant student. ) 


APPENDIX 


The side lights in this hand must not be 
overlooked by the beginner, who, perhaps, has 
not yet been introduced to points in the game 
the advanced student considers self-evident. 

1, We are taught that holding five trumps 
with an honor, A must call when B leads 
¥ Qn. 

2. That all the hearts are placed on the 
second round by placing the small ones, 
v4: 3. 

3. That with five trumps one can afford to 
ruff and lead trumps too. 

4. That when one is going to lead low in 
trumps, and is forced (that is, obliged to ruff) 
to trump in with the fourth best trump, and 
lead the one next under the fourth best to 
show partner at least five trumps originally. 

5. That when an adversary is leading 
trumps, oblige him to ruff, if possible. The 
logic of this rule is very difficult for a beginner 
to see. Experience teaches him that, al- 
though he loses one, or perhaps two, tricks, he 
may save many by doing so, since a trump 
hand must be a very strong one to be success- 
ful in getting out all the trumps if obliged to 
ruff: too. 

6. The value of a purpose in whist: 
A’s purpose in this hand is to get out trumps 
for B’s hearts. In order to keep to this pur- 
pose, he must not refuse to ruff, and he must 
continue to lead trumps until all are ex- 
hausted. 

WHIST QUESTIONS 


To J L. V., Colorada Springs —Being a con 
stant reader of Vogue, also a beginner in whist, 
I would ask you to kindiv give me the answers to 
the questions in Whist in the enclosed clipping 
from your issue ot 14 November, 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is an initial lead ? 

2. What is an original lead ? 

3. What does your original leads mean to your 
partner? 

4. How many rounds of a suit are necessary toa 
player with whist perception to place the rest of his 
suit? 

5. How do you call for trumps? 

6. What is an echo in trumps / 

7. What is an echo in plain suits? 

8. When do you trump a doubtful trick ?* 

g. How many trumps should you have to force your 
partner 

10, How many to force an adversary / 

11, What is a principle in whist ? 

12. What is the principle in this hand? 

ANSWERS 

1. The first lead ot the hand. 

2. The first lead of any one of the four players. 

3. Your best suit. 

4 It is the exception when a good player cannot 
place the rest of his suit aftertwo rounds. Often on 
one round. 

5. By playing an unnecessarily high card, and on 
the next round in the same suit, playing a lower card. 

6. The same as the call, but calied an echo, 
because in response to partner's lead, or signal for 
trumps, having four or more trumps originally. 

7. Holding any four cards exactly retain the lowest 
on partner's lead of Ace. 

Holding any four cards exactly below a Qn., retain 
the lowest on partner's lead of Qn. Knv, 10 org. 

Holding any four cards exactly retain the lowest, 
if partner leads 4th best, and on the second round of 
that suit leads a lower card. 

(8) When weak in trumps, that is, holding less 
than four trumps, or without two honors among three 
trumps. 

(9) At least four trumps, or with 
among three trumps. 

(10) One, two or three, or no trumps. 

(11) A fundamental rule. 

(12) The plain suit echo, that is, holding exactly 
four cards on his partner's suit, B retains his lowest 
on A’s lead of Ace. 


two honors 
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Commopore’'s Cup, N.Y. Y. C. 
WON BY DEFENDER, 
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Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 
1% x 2 inches, ° - . $5 00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 


PUT THE POCKET KODAK ON 
YOUR CHRISTIIAS LIST. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Sample Photo and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 





for 2 two-cent stamps. 
BORATED 
TALCUM 


MENNEN’S tm 
TOILET 
POWDER 






¢ Aporoved by highest 
medical authorities as a 
( Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Preparation for infants 
and adults, Positively 
relieves Prickly Heat, 
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Ike all other objects that interest humanity, 
the estimate in which the young girl is 
held varies with the point of view. Men 

writers, even those who, like Balzac, under- 
take the most thoroughly realistic presentation of 
the race, are more apt than not to lapse into senti- 
mentality, when it comes to the consideration of maidens. 
As for men in real life, what ever their experience or 
their age, so long as they live, they are liable ever and 
anon to lose all power of discrimination so far as girls 
are concerned. They are beguiled by the most trans- 
parent and foolish devices; even disconcerted by the 
giggling of silly girls. In fact, there is nothing more 
amusing to a cynical observer than to note the persist- 
ency with which men will insist on endowing a young 
and pretty maid with a whole quiver full of virtues, not 
one in ten of which does she really possess. 

Women being less impressionable and more discrim- 
inating, and without the glamor of romantic sex attrac- 
tion to obscure their vision, see in the young girl of the 
period incarnate selfishness, agonizing or diverting, ac- 
cording as one has the misfortune to be her mother, or 
the good luck to be merely ‘a looker on in Venice.”’ 

The egotism of the girl is colossal, and in its train it 
brings selfish disregard of others’ rights, ingratitude and 
rudeness. The mother she so unmercifully bullies is to 
be pitied, but any others who submit to her exactions 
are not in the least deserving of sympathy. She isa 
tyrant in some quarters, because there are some who are 
willing to be slaves—those who for the sake of the 
bright eyes, and the pretty grace of youth, are willing 
to condone disloyalty, pettiness, impertinence and selfish- 
ness. When, however, disillusionment comes—and it 
surely comes, usually through marriage, or perhaps 
through being given their congé—they are apt, fora time, 
at least, to regard maidens with more discernment. 

There is no phase of young girlism that is less 
gracious than its ready, but unappreciative acceptance 
of every conceivable service, however costly, that is 
offered it by older women. The impulse to give youth 
a good time is instinctive with most older women, even 
when they are not mothers, and they start out with en- 
thusiasm to make young girls happy. With generous 
outlay of time, and money, and strength, they plan and 
carry out various and delightful entertainments, ranging 
from theatre parties to coaching trips for the young girls 
of their acquaintance. One season’s experience cools the 
ardor of the most warm-hearted. Among other curious 
discoveries made by the entertainers is that the young 
woman thinks she is conferring a favor on the hostess by 





accepting her courtesies. ‘‘ Poor old frump”’ (this 
even though the entertainer be not more than 
thirty), ‘*she wouldn't have any men if she didn’t 
have us girls to draw them, and of course she 
couldn’t have a good time,’’ is the vocalized 
sentiment of the artless maiden. 

This exceedingly flattering estimate of her own draw- 
ing powers, so far as men are concerned, has of late years 
received rude shocks. There are now many women 
over thirty, sometimes widows, sometimes wives, who 
have all the society they want, including charming 
women, and to the surprise and chagrin of the maiden, 
also cultivated men from twenty-five to forty. These 
women are quite capable of attracting and holding their 
circle of friends by the charm of their own personalities, 
without ever so much as once introducing a young girl. 
These women do not, of course, chaperon young girls 
to large receptions, and make part of that dreary row of 
wall fixtures. They have too much self-respect to play 
woman-in-waiting, under even so euphonious a name as 
chaperon, to any one girl, woman or man. At dinners, 
musicals, informal gatherings of all kinds, these women 
are centres of attraction. They dress well, talk well, 
and are sufficiently imaginative, and self-forgetful to 
feel the moods of others, and to adapt themselves thereto. 
They are entirely independent of the young girl, and 
having at some time or other realized her selfishness, 
they simply leave her out. Fortunately, not being her 
mother, they cin ignore her with her callowness and 
her silly chatter in favor of women who have learned 
that the world is not an orange created for their special 
delectation. 

The rage of the young girl whose aunts and whose 
feminine acquaintances over thirty persistently dance and 
flirt, and who have cavaliers galore in their train, knows 
no bounds. She spitefully refers to their age, and if she 
can catch them in an unfavorable light she gloats over 
and extensively advertises the faintest indication of crows’ 
feet or any complexion blemish, and there is no end to 
the disparaging speeches she makes about them to men 
acquaintances. But to no avail. Her selfishness and 
her silliness bore these older women, and since they have 
no need of her, they very sensibly lavish their hospitality 
on those who are both more interesting and more appre- 
ciative. 

As our civilization becomes less crude a larger pro- 
portion of women are likely to snub the young girl, 
under which wholesome discipline she may in time be- 
come companionable and an agreeable guest instead of 
the ungracious egotist and social infliction she is to-day. 
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ALIDA CRAIG 
CHAPTER II 


[In the opening chapter, published 5 December, the reader 
was introduced to Mrs. Beckington, her husband, her brother 
Philip Herford, an admirer, Gordon White, and a fourth 
man, with whom the gay little lady goes off to a small and 
early, leaving behind her the three men referred to above. 
Previous to her departure Mrs. Beckington discusses a young 
girl artist, Alida Craig, whom she met for the first time 1n the 
afternoon, The conversation regarding the girl was distaste- 
ful to Philip Herford, the only one of the four men who seemed 
to know her.] 


He three men sat for some t'me 
around the fire and smoked in 
silence. Now that Mrs. 
Beckington was gone they 
assumed easier attitudes, and 
their faces relaxed into that 
calm blankness that men allow 
themselves when they know 
each other intimately, and 

have nothing particular to say. They 

were essentially men who had seen life, 
and had lived, enjoyed, sinned and ‘suffered. 

Gordon White, older by twenty years than the 

others, and who in general society appeared 

only a little their senior, dropped back, now 














that his face was deprived of its usually alert 
air, into a much older looking man. There 
were those who wondered what his real life had 
been. A great traveler, a bookworm, a pleas- 
ant friend and gentleman, modest to a fault, 
punctilious in dress and manner, a keen wit, 
whatever may have been the stormy passages of 
his past, he had kept his own secrets well, and 
his quiet, reserved face told no tales. Men 
in their lives live many characters, and perhaps 
Gordon White was now in really the happiest 
and finest period of his life, when the sting was 
softening out of his sharp speeches, and he was 
mellowing down into his la:t part, that of an 
old beau dancing attendance on pretty Mrs. 
Beckington. 

The other men were still young, and there had 
existed between them a warm friendship since 
their college days, when they had shared each 
other’s rooms, and belongings, and had been 
partners in pranks. It is out of date I know, 
and rather savors of the Elizabethan age to 
talk of men loving each other, but these two 
men loved one another with an affection which 
was no less deep because our age of broadcloth 
and starch does not lend itself to the show of 
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as much feeling as. that in which the greatest 
mind of English literature indited sonnets to 
Mr. W. H. They knew each other's lives 
for good or evil with no reservations ; they 
were real persons to each other, and as Philip's 
little sister grew up out of her short frocks, 
Clarence was always held up to her as the cri- 
terion of all that was excellent and fascinating, 
and on her wedding day Mrs. Beckington 
could very well have said that her husband was 
her first and only love. Ifa bond had been 
needed to cement the two men closer together, 
it was formed by their interest centreing in her 
little lovable person. 

Philip Herford sat brooding and looking 
into the fire, his brow knitted over his deep-set 
eyes ; he was thinking. He was one of those 
men who are handsome from a fine pres- 
ence rather than from regularity of feature. 
The word charming seldom applies to a man 
without some reservation of effeminacy, but 
Philip Herford was charming from strength 
and magnetism. His face was intellectual and 
his eyes thoughtful under a deep brow. He 
liked the society of artists and literary people, 
the society of London and Paris—his friends 
were as the sands of the sea. Now, as he sat 
thinking, his face wore a look of melancholy, 
and his mouth and chin, that were square and 
strong in contrast to his soft, dark eyes, settled 
into grim determination. His cigar went out 
unheeded, but leaning his head on his hand, as 
though in physical weariness, he stared into 
the fire. The room was quiet save for an 
occasional falling coal in the grate. Finally 
White roused himself from the comfortable 
corner in which he had been nearly asleep. 

‘<I must be getting along,”’ he said ; ‘‘ there 
is a meeting up at the club that I ought to get 
to before to-morrow. Good night, Philip ; 
good night, Beckington.’’ And the little 
bachelor went on his way to-his favorite 
haunt. 

‘‘Nice fellow, old White,’’ said Philip, as 
the door closed behind him. ‘* How he wears. 
When I was about twelve years old I can re- 
member his looking just as he does now.”’ 
He spoke more from a desire to break the long 
silence than from any interest in what he was 
saying. 

‘¢I wonder if it is still snowing,”” said Clar- 
ence, going to the window. ‘If it is, the 
horses will be buried, Bertha is staying so 
late.’ He drew the curtain, letting a flood of 
moonlight into the room; the snow had 
ceased, the sky was full of brilliant stars ; it 
was one of those cold, glittering nights that 
come aftera storm. As he looked out into 
the white street, which on the morrow would 
be a mass of dirty brown wheel tracks, it 
brought to his mind his college days, and the 
cold winter nights on the hills of New Haven. 
«It makes me think of college,’ he said, 
wondering what was the matter with his 
gloomy friend. 

Philip arose and came to the window, look- 
ing out into the moonlight over his shoulder. 

‘« Yes,”” he said, ‘the snow always makes 
me think of college, too, and our nights on the 
bob runners down those long, icy hills. Talk 
about toboggan slides, and skating, and every 
other kind of sport, they don’t come anywhere 
near our old sleds." He was trying to throw 
off his black mood; and lighting his cigar 
again, he lounged among the comfortably 
piled pillows that Mr. White had left, pre- 
paring to spend an hour in reminiscence and 
small talk. Mr. Beckington, however, knew 































































































his nature too well not to realize that there 
was something wrong with him. 

‘‘Is there anything the matter, old man,”’ 
he said, still looking out of the window. 
‘*You haven't been yourself for the last few 
days—lI suppose it’s the old story.” 

It was a brutal way of speaking, but he was 
trying not to appear too much interested in 
his friend’s mood. The words jarred on 
Philip. ‘* The old story,’’ he thought. 
‘‘What an epitaph ona love affair—an old 
story—when the story that is so new to us at 
first gets to be an old story, it is old enough to 
be buried in its faded memories.’’ There wasa 
chapter in Philip Herford’s life so well guarded 
that the world knew nothing of it—a chapter 
opened to only one person—his old college 
friend who had been his confidant and adviser. 

It was an old story now. In Philip's senior 
years the entire college had been turned up- 
side down with enthusiasm and excitement 
over the fact that Margaret Fremiet, the great 
actress, was going to appear as Portia for three 
nights in New Haven. What fortunes were 
spent in flowers- what heartburns and jealous- 
ies—what sums of money squandered for seats 
in the front row—would filla volume. The 
two friends went together and had the good 
fortune to be presented to Madame Fremiet 
after the play. She was then about thirty-five, 
in the very prime of her rich beauty, full of 
fascination and gharm ; she seemed not only 
to awaken Philip’s admiration but to fill some 
want in his essentially artistic nature. He 
loved her, and in his crazy, boyish zeal, he told 
her so. It was an altogether unforeseen chap- 
ter of events—Philip Herford, dreamy, artis- 
tic, offered Margaret Fremiet his devotion with 
all the strength of a first love, but there was 
one side of the question, however, that he had 
never provided for—his love was returned. 
Marriage between them was impossible, since 
Margaret’s husband was living, and absolutely 
refused to grant hera divorce. Years went 
by, Philip and Margaret loved each other 
with devotion, but no breath of scandal had 
ever been raised concerning them. Their 
meetings had, naturally, been atintervals, inter- 
spersed by long periods of absence, and for the 
two past years, before this story opens, Mar- 
garet Fremiet had been in Europe winning 
fresh laurels. She was now playing in New 
York, her farewell engagement, it was whis- 
pered. It was a strange coil, she had not 
changed, Philip had not changed, and yet in 
the two years that she had been away, new 
interests, new ties had crept into his lite. He 
did not feel their strength until this very after- 
noon when he had found himself murmuring 
words of love to another woman, words which 
he had suddenly checked, horrified at their 
utterance and at his disloyalty to Margaret. 
He had left the girl quickly, half-dazed, half- 
stunned by the revelation of his feeling, which 

had swept over him with blinding suddenness. 

When he reached his rooms he found a let- 
ter from Margaret. The one thing for which 
they had waited so long had happened—her 
husband was dead. 

The hideous farce of the whole thing seemed 
burned into Philip's brain. He was a faith 
breaker, and, worst of all, some one had to be 
sacrificed ; it was not possible for him to bear 
the penalty of.his weakness alone. In honor 


he was bound to Margaret Fremiet, and with- 
out hesitation he sat down and wrote her, but 
the thought of the morrow—of the gentle 
heart that he would have to break—came over 
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him with a sense of physical suffering. He 
looked up at Clarence now with an air that 
baffled his friend’s scrutiny. 

‘¢Do you remember my first boyish raptures 
over Margaret ?*” he said, with a quiet smile. 
‘« I wanted to tell you the first of all." He 
stood up and held out his hand with a winning 
gesture. ‘*I am sure you will congratulate 
me,’’ he said; ‘* her husband is dead—we are 
going to be married.” 

“‘I’'m awfully glad, Philip,’” said Mr. 
Beckington, shaking his hand warmly. In- 
wardly, however, he was rather disappointed. 
Much as he had always admired Margaret 
Fremiet, he had never quite understood Phil- 
ip’s infatuation for her, and since his own 
marriage he had rather hoped that the link 
between them was dying a natural death, and 
that in time Philip would marry some good 
little girl who would be all the world to him. 
A silence fell between the two friends, and, 








though there was nothing more to say, Philip 
said, at last, carelessly : 


‘Well, I must be going along—good 
night." With his hand on the door, how- 
ever, he turned. ‘* There was something I 
wasn't going to say, but I will,’’ he said, 
quietly. ‘I wish, Clarence, that you would 
ask Bertha to be kind to that little Miss Craig, 
the artist. I have been going there a good 
deal lately, and she is very much alone in the 
world. There is a good deal of trouble hang- 
ing over her just now, and a woman friend 
might help her.’ Then, as if he were afraid 
that Mr. Beckington had not taken in the full 
sense of his words, he looked at him earnestly. 
*« It will be a reparation if Bertha will be kind 
to her." Then he was gone. 

Mr. Beckington sat down by the fire again, 
and was so deep in thought that he did not 
hear the door open until his wife, all rosy and 
warm from the biting air, came softly in and 


THAT SETTLED IT 


‘*Mariar, if yer wear that waist again I won’t go walkin’ with yer, that’s all. 


There’s no 


place for me to rest my head without a mussin’ yer sleeves, an’ I can’t get near enough to 


put my arm around yer. 
has feelin’s what’s got to be respected.”” 
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If I was a corpse it might be differ’nt, but a live human tein’ 
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put her hands over his eyes. Of course it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could guess 
who had that tiny pair of hands, but even when 
they had been kissed and his wife perched 
comfortably on the broad arm of his chair, his 
face was still grave. 

‘¢ Why, you dear old bear, you don’t seem 
a bit glad that I've come home. Were you 
doing a little thinking while I was cut of the 
house, so I couldn’t disturb you? How very 
solemn you look.”’ 

Mrs. Beckington had been brought up not 
to ask questions. Her brother had come in 
looking glum and grave, and now she found 
her husband in a similar mood. She did not 
ask what was the matter, but waited to be told, 
and I can say in favor of this system, that 
generally she was told. 

‘¢ Philip is going to be married, my dear,” 
said Mr. Beckington, secretly thinking that 
not all the actresses, nor the Venus de Milo, 
or any other celebrated beauty, was quite as 
fine as his own sweet little wife. 

‘¢ Whom is he going to marry ?”” she said. 

«« Margaret Fremiet.”’ 

«« Gracious goodness! what an exalted mar- 
riage. She’s awfully nice, though. But 
Clarence, why should Philip look so unhappy 
when he’s going to be married? Did you 
look like that when you were engaged?” 

Mr. Beckington roared. 

**I tried to keep up a pretty cheerful ex- 
terior when I was with you,’’ he said, ‘but I 
can assure you that at other times I looked a 
great deal more unhappy than Philip.” 

Polly King. 


(To be continued) 


wv ~ AS SEEN BY HIM 
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@iHere is, according to one of the 
poets, a pleasure in the path- 
less woods and in the spank- 
ing—I believe it is spanking 
—breeze, and all that sort of 
thing, and this twilight I am 
experiencing the sensations 
which prompted these singers to burst forth 
into carols, joyously chanting the wintry gales 
and blasts. The wind is howling around my 
home, it is the crepuscule, and in my den I am 
sitting at my desk, with a great wood fire 
throwing its fantastic shadows on the wall. 
My dog is sleeping on a bear rug, and occa- 
sionally he wags his tail feebly and looks at me, 
half dozing, from his great, honest eyes, with 
that expression of love which comes only from 
a faithful heart. He is comfortable, dear old 
beggar ; he is the very picture of animal satis- 
faction. But then you have read all this be- 
fore ; you have been surfeited with descriptions 
of my comfort, my mahogany, and you are 
bored with my reveries. I am beginning to 
repeat myself, and I know it. I am getting to 
be an unmitigated nuisance. 

Well, I have invested in a paddock coat. 
I have for a long time struggled against hav- 
ing one made, but for the country I think it is 
quite appropriate. It is dark brown and single 
breasted. The collar is of cloth and not of 
velvet, and I hear that all the English coats 
this winter will dispense with the velvet collar. 
I am not sorry, and I hope only that with the 
outer ones ornamented in this manner will also 
disappear the absurd evening coats upon which 
velvet collars’ were altogether out of place. 
Meadows has also been unpacking my other 
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clothes, just fresh from the workshop of a Lon- 
don tailor. Now I regret that I gave any 
orders over there at all, and I shall certainly 
have the few new fashions duplicated in this 
country and Americanized. 

I have a park suit of gray, with long frock 
coat, which fits me rather snugly, even for a 
garment made in the British metropolis. The 
skirts are quite long, but perfectly straight, 
without the slightest suspicion of the odd 
grandfather-cut of two seasons ago. The 
trousers are much tighter, and I really think 
that reasonably tight trousers are coming again 
into fashion. I have spats of gray to wear 
with this, and a rounded patent-leather walk- 
ing boot, buttoned, and a top hat, somewhat 
belled, if you will, but in comparison to those 
of last year, almost straight up and down. 

I have become quite partial to yellow un- 
dressed kid gloves, and also to tans. I have 
brought over quite a stock, and I managed to 
slip them by the Custom House officials—quite 
easy, you know, with a bit of tact. 

I have been asked by so many men whether 
I had any of my new shirts made with the 
turn-back cuffs, to be tied with bows of black 
ribbon, such as I spoke about six months ago, 
and which Miss Vesta Tilley introduced into 
this country. I say emphatically, no! I would 
not wear such abominations. I think they are 
vulgar, and, like the stock craze of a few sea- 
sons ago, they will appear only to disappear. 
Men can take up many fads, but then there 
are certain ideas which are born of the com- 
mon, bred from vulgarity, and which will 
never appeal to a man whose principles are 
correct. I frequently do not take the trouble 
to mention them at all, because I know that 
the readers of this column are not of the class 
who would take up these things. 

I write entirely from the articles sent me by 
my tailors, my shirt-makers, my hosiers and 
my haberdashers, my hat and my bootmakers, 
and not from the card. Now and then I read 
some of the very best class of trade publica- 
tions, and find there, frequently, prophesies 
which sound a correct note. My friend—I 
hope I can call him so—Montague, of the 
Haberdasher, kindly comments on this column, 
and has frequently commended it with kind 
words. A hint of his this month I give ver- 
batim, because it is so excellent that it would 
lose in my poor wording: ‘The club ties, 
now so popular,’’ says Montague, ‘‘ must not 
be too narrow. The best width is one and one 
quarter inches. The ties must be the proper 
length, or the bow will be too large and 
scraggy. One of the leading makers of neck- 
wear is offering ties in sizes to fit the collar. 
This’ is a splendid idea, one that insures proper 
fit and set."” He also recommends a Hom- 
bourg hat in gray, with a deep, black ribbon, 
and he tells us that the high-banded turn-down 
collar should be ironed flat, and the unaerside 
of the crease dampened with a piece of wet felt. 
All of this is very correct and very useful in- 
formation. 

I find that in perusing the pages of a publi- 
cation like this, that I am gaining knowledge, 
and that also I am the silent witness to the re- 
forms first preached by Vogue, and do you 
think that it is a bit of conceit on my part to 
state that I was the first who occupied that 
pulpit ? Say it who must. How many of us are 
recognized by either the little good or the little 
evil we do in this world? I fear we must adver- 
tise ourselves, and I do not care which propen- 
sity balances, so it takes us out of the ordinary. 
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We do not find kind friends every day to speak 
of our virtues or of our good qualities—if we 
have any. We find the world one strife, one 
battle, one case of dog eat dog. 

And this brings me to my own dog, good, 
kind, faithful friend that he is. I have grown 
to be rapidly a cynic. Perhaps it is because I 
have had a bad cook—discharged, but the 
recollection still remains—and it may be my 
liver, but I have, in these latter days, come to 
the conclusion that few men and many animals 
may be trusted. I really respect many an 
humble dog and many a purring cat, and think 
them superior to the people who profess to be 
your friends—give you the kiss of Judas and 
then stab you behind your back. If you are 
successful, they are jealous, and before you 
know it, you are being undermined and at- 
tacked from a hidden source. Fortunately for 
me, I have no fortifications for others to make 
war upon. 

I am secure in my citadel, and the water 
lies deep in the moat and the drawbridge is 
up. Their arrows fall harmlessly into the 
rushes ; they cannot even pierce the walls. 
And here I sit, serenely looking on and 
laughing, happy with my household gods 
around me, with my rare old wine, with my 
excellent servants—not excepting the cook, 
who was trying, and a second man, who is 
addicted to the flowing bowl, otherwise known 
as gin. However, even of Meadows I expect 
little. If to-morrow I should find myself 
bankrupt, I would not look for a single one of 
them to stand by me. We do not want to 
mix in the troubles of others. It is borrowing 
grief, you know, and it is very bad for the 
digestion. I am now waiting for the sound 
of the distant thunder of the railroad train and 
the cheerful crunch of wheels on the gravel 
and the snow. I have sent my station van 
down to meet a party of jolly chaps, and they 
will be here in a few minutes. The logs burn 
brightly in their rooms. Their favorite novels 
and the magazines are on the tables near their 
beds. Their desks are, of course, supplied 
with material for writing numberless letters— 
cela va sans dire—and on their night stands I 
have placed a little jug of old Scotch and a 
siphon of mineral water. I always make a 
rule to have this for each of my guests. 

As I have said, they are jolly fellows, and I 
know that perhaps, were I poor, they might do 
me a good turn—but then why think of that. 
I entertain them, and we laugh and have a 
good time. We do not want to look on the 
other side of life. I am thanking heaven that 
the venison is done to aturn, and that the 
birds are properly gamey, that the champagne 
is iced sufficiently, and the Burgundy is at a 
correct temperature. My servants know that 
if one detail is out of gear the door of my 
house is closed against them. And thus I 
suppose we get on in this world, perhaps a 
case, as I have said, of dog eat dog—is that 
vulgar—but then how independent! Every 
one has a motive, and I trust nobody, only my 
faithful dumb animals, and may be if they 
were humanized and had voices they too—— 

But these are the reveries of a bachelor, and 
I fear that the game pie at luncheon was too 
heavy. The ground was soggy for golf, and 
I came a cropper on my favorite roan. So 
you see to-day has had its troybles. And as 
I am penning these last lines, I hear the wel- 
come sound of the wheels and the noise of 
manly laughter. Put another log on the fire, 
give them a cheery welcome. 






























WHAT SHE WEARS 











He smartest part of a gown lies in 
the confections, the empiéce- 
ments that trim the bodice. 
Take, for instance, a white silk 
bodice with white mousseline 
drawn very fully over it to 

belt, and a ruffle of French point hanging 
below the girdle, which is of white satin rib- 
bon, and double rosettes at fastening in front. 
The sleeves are of white flowered velvet, yel- 
low, pink, blue and green softly mingling in 
starry blossoms and foliage, and reach the 
elbow only. A large collar of this velvet 
folds over the shoulder into two pointed wings 
simply lined with white satin and wired on 
the edge. A ruche of white tulle, reaching 
from ear to ear, finishes the back of the collar, 
and white satin tabs hang down from the ruff 
edged with French point lace. The neck of 
bodice is cut quite free, showing the throat 
and necklace, and finished off by little ruf- 
flings of the mousseline. This is counted a 
lovely dinner bodice for a young girl, and 
will go admirably with several skirts, white 
satin, silk or mousseline, besides the floral col- 
ors of the velvet. 

Another young girl’s bodice, made in Lon- 
don, has a pale green silk tight-fitting under 
bodice, draped seantily with white tissue, em- 
broidered in conventional blossoms with pink, 
green and silver spangles. A jeweled passe- 
menterie border defines the décolletage, which 
is the same as last year’s—straight from arm- 
hole to armhole. Green satin bows upstand- 
ing on shoulders, and elbow sleeves of green 
accordion plaiting, very full, and a ruffle of this 
plaited chiffon doubled so that it quills natur- 
ally above the glove and is held to arm by a 
jeweled band. White silk skirt, dancing 
length, with ruching of silk on the bottom, 
nothing more. Some of the accordion plait- 
ing for sleeves runs horizontally, giving quite 
a lantern effect when made up. The perpen- 
dicular lines are better. 

At home bodices of fancy silks or pale 
crépons are very much improved upon, in fact, 
receive quite a distinguished air by the aid of 
plain or figured velvet collars, lined with pretty 
silks that are worn over a flounce of deep lace, 
white or black, in some cases attached to the 
bodice, sometimes sewed to the collar. While 
we must all admit that so far there is no abso- 
lute change in gowns, wraps or hats, yet the 
trimmings, the manner of putting them on, 
the general use of feathers and fur on every- 
thing in itself, has produced a style differing 
from that of the past year. The basque and 
jacket bodice will entirely supersede the round 
waists on figures no longer sylph-like. This 
is a pleasing and welcome innovation. 

In the line of fancy velvets, the gold em- 
broidered ones, dotted with rubies, pearls and 
diamonds, are the most wondrous, the most 
dazzlingly beautiful foundations for the bodice 
structures which dominate the gowns of the 
day. These velvets have not yet appeared 
here, but they wait, no doubt, the ball and 
opera season of ninety-six to make their début. 

A very handsome walking-gown is a bou- 
rette cloth, a golden brown with broché raised 
design in black. Skirt 4. godet bordered 
with caracul. Jacket bodice, short and ondu- 
lée, lined with apricot red. This bodice is 
held together in front by six brilliant enam- 
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eled buttons that are attached in pairs to a 
changeable silk vest. The buttons pass 
through buttonholes in the jacket. Then 
there is a caracul collar cut into points in the 
back and on the shoulders and falling or hang- 
ing in stole ends below the skirts of the jacket. 
The sleeve cuffs are of fur and pointed. 
Both collar and cuffs are bordered by a very 
unique triple plaiting of narrow black satin 
ribbon, double-faced, of course, that looks 
like a silky fur edge somewhat. Pretty satin 
bows finish the stole ends smartly. A chic 
little caracul muff, with a very large bow of 
broad black satin ribbon, and lined with apri- 
cot-red where the hands are run in under deep 
ruffles, gives the costume quite a charming 
finish. 

The winter jacket of the season fits very 
well in the back, the skirts neither so rip- 
pling nor so short as they have been, but 
the loose fronts hang in a very stiff, rigid 
manner, and are fastened up (being double- 
breasted) by six large pearl or fancy buttons, 
put on in pairs. The sleeves have been 
greatly improved upon. There is now a pro- 
nounced curve at elbows, which remedies the 
old pulling and dragging sensation of past 
seasons, which was such a torment. Revers 
are rather moderate, and the chic tailors face 
them with a fine soft satin, One sees, how- 
ever, many jackets half faced about the collar 
and revers with velvet. The season's smart- 
est coat, that was so scorned and neglected 
when it was first introduced a year ago, is the 
coat with a loose back, disliked on this side of 
the water because it had too négligé a look. 
Last winter all 
the smartest Pa- 
risiennes. wore 
them, and now 
the smart wom- 


en over here 
have suddenly 
made up their 
minds that they 
are the chic 
thing. No coat 
is more com- 


fortable for the 
winter, while the 
comfort and ease 
with which they 
are put on or off 
with big sleeves 
is not to be ques- 
tioned. That 
alone should 
make them pop- 
ular. 

If one is open 
to conversion 
through admi- 
ration, a superb 
velvet one, of 
that wonderful 
deep blue color, 
should win. It 
is hand embroid- 
ered in jet, in 
an all over de- 
sign. Special 
borderings de- 
fine the fronts 
and the bottom 
of coat. A large 
and beautiful 
chinchilla _col- 
lar is attached, 








reaching to the tops of the ears when turned 


up, and equally large, round and flaring 
cuffs are rolled over with quite a dashing 
effect. Two practical pockets are introduced 
into the handsome white satin linings. 
Assuredly, the muff that completes this 
elegant garment should not be omitted, 
as it is a great beauty. Muffs are much 
larger than for many a year. The little visit- 
ing manchon, trimmed up with ribbons and 
flowers, a bit of fur and lace, is as daintily 
diminutive as ever, and quite as fashionable. 
They are one of the pretty accessories that 
should never disappear. 

December days remind us that driving and 
traveling cloaks must be looked after. Black 
satins or brocades, matlassés, cloths and dark, 
richly-colored Paisley velvets make most de- 
sirable ones. They need to be long, and wide 
enough to roll about the figure, with large, 
bell-shaped sleeves and high collars. Black 
fox or Thibet goat isa capital trimming. Fur 
lining is quite indispensable, and so are 
pockets. Apropos of the latter, cloth travel- 
ling rugs, fur lined, should never be without 
a foot pocket at the bottom and an outside 
hand pocket, which is as comfortable as a 
muff. Whether the rug is to belong to a 
man or woman these pockets are necessary. 
Gray squirrel is the best of fur for linings when 
of good quality. It keeps its color and 
always looks well, and with care will last for 
years. Perhaps the best model for these 
cloaks is the long sacque either with a pointed 
hood or shoulder cape. For fastening, frogs 


are the best, and good sized ones. 


Erner: ‘* So you like your new dentist ?”’ 

Rose: ‘* Yes, but he’s a great egotist.”’ 

Erner: ** Why, has he acquired the habit of throwing his 
ability in one’s teeth ?”’ 
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IN JAPAN 


A Dinner WITH THE LaDIEs OF THE Im- 
PERIAL COURT 


BY A. B. DE GUERVILLE 


Ms charming or more refined women 


than the grande dames du Japan 

cannot possibly be found anywhere. 
All Japanese women are not beautiful—some 
are very homely—and, in fact, there are fewer 
pretty women over there than in America ; 
but whether nice looking or not, they are all 
so graceful, so kind, so gentle, so amiable, 
that they charm everyone. And this is the 
case with all classes of women—the dancing 
girl as well as with the shop girl, or even the 
servant. And when it comes to the women 
of the higher class, it seems difficult to find 
words which will do them justice. 





A Japanese woman is always winning and 
charming. A Japanese lady is the perfection 
of good breeding, lovely manners and distine- 
tion. Even the famous manners of the old 
French Court could not be compared to those 
of the Court at Tokio ~-the former were as 
affected as the others are simple and natural. 

Comparatively few foreigners have come 
into contact with the ladies of the Japanese 
Court, although a number of them attend most 
of the receptions and balls given by the mem- 
bers of the Corps Diplomatique. 

It was my good fortune, some three years 
ago, to give a lecture before the Empress of 
Japan, and to enter into friendly relations 
with Princess Mori, Marchioness Nabeshima, 
Countess Inonge, Countess Oyama, Viscount- 
ess Hijikata, and all the most prominent 
women at Court. 

I was at the time visiting Japan as a Com- 
missioner for the World’s Fair, and I had 
promised Mrs. Potter Palmer that I would do 
my very best to try to interest the ladies of 
Japan. in the Woman's Department of the 
great exposition. . 

Over there people laughed at me when I 
first spoke of it. ‘*Why! the idea! Japa- 
nese women had never done anything of the 
kind, and could not any more do it than they 
could fly !*" 

After much trouble, however, I managed, 
thanks to the help of Mr. Edwin Dun, our 
minister, and of H. E. Yashitum Sanninya, 
to give at the palace an illustrated lecture on 
the then coming exposition. I spoke at 
length of the woman's department, and told 
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the Empress what the Queen of England, the 
Queen of Italy, and others intended to do. 
Her Majesty immediately took the greatest in- 
terest in the matter, and decided to appoint a 
special commission, which was composed of the 
most prominent women at Court, and of the 
wives of the ministers of state. The president 
was Princess Mori. 

Shortly after one of the masters of ceremony, 
Marquis Kido, called on me, and after an- 
nouncing that the commission had _ been 
appointed, he stated that the ladies really did 
not know what was expected of them, or what 
they would have to do. I suggested that 
Princess Mori should call a meeting and invite 
me to attend it, when I would tell just exactly 
what they could do. The Marquis thought 
the idea a very good one, but somewhat start- 
ling, as such a thing had never been done be- 
fore. He could not say whether the ladies 
would accept or not, but he would suggest 
that they should. Two days after I was sum- 
moned to the palace to attend the first meeting 
of the woman’s commission. 

Great was my surprise, when upon entering 
the large parlor furnished in the latest Parisian 
style, I found all the ladies dressed a |’ Euro- 
péen, and very well dressed, indeed. I may 
state here that if the common people look ridic - 
ulous in foreign dresses, the ladies of the 
Court, to the contrary, dress prettily and very 
tastefully. Many of them on that day looked 
extremely pretty, and would have been 
remarked in any European salon. Most had 
spent several years in Europe, and could speak 
foreign languages very fluently, especially 
French and English. The meeting, which lasted 
nearly three hours, was conducted in the most 
sensible and business-like manner. At the 
end the Princess invited me to take some 
refreshments with the ladies, and just then the 
doors leading to another room were thrown 
open by lackeys in coats trimmed with gold, 
purple breeches, and white silk stockings. An 
immense table was there, covered with the 
finest china and silver and beautiful plants. 

It was altogether 4 I’ Européen and in the 
very best style. The many dishes, for it was 
a regular dinner, had been prepared by an ex- 
perienced French cook, and were delicious. 
Sherry, Bordeaux, Bourgogne and champagne 
were served, and I noticed that the Japanese 
women could take fully as much wine as 
American women, and without any bad ef- 
fects. 

I had many opportunities after this first 
meeting of helping the ladies of the woman’s 
commission, and with the characteristics of 
their race they expressed much gratitude. 

Several months later, when I was about to 
leave Japan, I received the visit of one of the 
court chancellors, who stated that Princess 
Mori and the other ladies wished to give me a 
farewell dinner and wanted to know whether 
I could accept it for the following day. I an- 
swered that I could and would aceept with 
the greatest of pleasure. 

The dinner was given in a beautiful palace 
and served in a tremendously large room. 
Upon entering it I found the Princess and her 
friends, not dressed a ! Européen, but in the 
gorgeous old Court costumes of Japan. These 
were made of the most magnificeut embroi- 
dered or brocaded silks, the like of which I 
never saw anywhere. The hair was dressed 
a la Japanaise. Every one of these wom- 
en looked like a beautiful picture. They pre- 
sented such a gorgeous tableau of the most 
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vivid colors, together with the glittering ot 
silver and gold and diamonds. 

** You see,”” said Princess Mori, in her sweet, 
musical voice, ‘* we receive you 4 la Japanaise, 
and we expect to give you a real Japanese 
dinner. Are you afraid of the prospect?” 

There were no table or chairs in the room, 
but only a number of large silk cushions on 
the floor, which was covered with very fine 
mats. At one end of this room were four 
cushions on one line for the Princess, two 
friends of mine and myself, and then, on each 
side of the room, a long line of cushions for 
the ladies of Court. 

I shall not attempt to describe the dinner, 
which was composed of great many courses, 
each served on small tables a few inches high, 
each guest having his own table and a new 
table for each course. The dishes were very 
different from those served in the Japanese 
restaurant, and were so well prepared, cooked 
and served that I ate them with pleasure. 

About the middle of the dinner seven 
Geisha dancing girls, sent by the Emperor, 
entered the dining-room. They, too, were 
gorgeously dressed. One of the dances was 
called The Butterflies, each girl using, 
while dancing, a long pair of delicately and 
beautifully colored wings, which they closed 
and opened just as a bird would do. 

After the last Japanese dish had been 
served another table was placed in front of 
me. On it were different cold meats, a bird, 
some gallautine, a terrine of pati de foie gras 
and a bottle of champagne. 

‘‘ We fear,” said the Princess, ‘‘that you 
did not like our Japanese dinner, and we 
would hate to have you go home hungry. 
Do eat these dishes of your own cuisine.” 

But I had still another surprise in store. 

A chamberlain came in, brining a package 
wrapped in silk, and Princess Mori, taking it, 
delivered the following little speech : 

‘<It is the custom in our country, whenever 
there is a wedding in one of our noble fam- 
ilies, to have some cups specially made, the 
coat-of-arms being engraved inside. All the 
members of the family and the guests drink 
to the health and happiness of the newly 
married couple in the same cup. It somewhat 
resembles, you see, what you call a loving 
cup. Now this, of course, is not a wedding 
ceremony ; but the Ladies of the Womans’ 
Commission do not want you to leave Japan 
without drinking 
your health and 
wishing you all 
success and happi- 
ness.”” 

The Princess then 
opened the package, 
which contained 
three lovely silver 
cups with her coat 
ofarms. From each 
of the cups she 
drank a little Saki 
(Japanese wine), and 
so did all the other 
ladies. Then the 
cups were handed 

to my friends and 
myself, and after we 
had drank, Princess 
Mori presented us 
with the cups ‘‘to 
take them as souve- 
nirs.”” 







































ADAGIO SOSTENUTO 
Moonlight night. Beside the gate 
She stands in reverie—Assoluto. 
He comes! Their lips Accopiate 
In time —Adagio Sostenuto. 


ALLEGRETTO 


But suddenly she starts and pales 

And quickly whispers: ‘* Fred dear! Pet! Oh 
Take your arm away.’’ He fails 

To make the movement Allegretto. 


WILLING TO LEND 


Woot: ‘I don’t make a practice of tor- 
rowing trouble, but e 





Van Petr : -** Don’t mention it, old fellow; 
you're quite welcome to mine.”’ 
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A ‘* MOONLIGHT SONATA” 


TRIO 
Papa appears—his face is grave 
But Fred, still with his arm ‘round Cleo, 
Says tenderly : ‘* Sweetheart be brave.”’ 
And then in silence stands the Trio. 


PRESTO AGITATO 


She trembles closer to his side, 
Fred thinks : Well ‘tis the Obligato. 
*¢ Oh, Sir! I wish her for my bride ”’ 
Their hearts beat—Presto Agitato. 





POSING AS QUEEN IN PRIVATE THEATRICALS 


TIMBERWHEELS: ‘‘I rode in a horseless 
veh'cle the other day.’ 


+ 


WI LBerrorce: ‘* Did you?”’ 


TIMBERWHEELS: ‘* Yes, it was a canal 
bo :t pulled by mules.” 


, 
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ADAGIO 


Her father sighs but blesses them ; 

They standing with their heads bowed low : 
Fred places on her hand a gem. 
A long embrace—Adagio, M.E.S.H. 

HeLeN: ‘*I wonder if people ever see 
themselves as others see them ?”’ 

FLossigE: ‘* Yes, but they keep their dis- 
coveries quiet.”” 


SHE COULDN'T SAY 
He: ‘*So you don't like the arrangement 
of the pictures in your parlor? I suppose 
when I call again they will all be changed.** 
Sue: ‘* Yes, if there is time.”’ 
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a) ‘WHAT THEY READ ie 
SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF SCULPTURE. BY A. 
G. RADCLIFFE 


He difficulties of condensation in this 
volume are extreme,”’ as the au- 
thor truthfully testifies in the first 
line of her preface, and the man 

ner in which these difficulties have been com 
prehended and overcome furnishes one of the 
first tests of the merits of such a greatly abridged 
compendium. Manifestly, any history of sculp- 
ture which should content itself with a mere 
résumé and description of schools and works, 
with an occasional note of criticism founded 
on the most general or most enlightened ap- 
preciation, would be both dry and inadequate, 
and in the present instance these records are 
intelligently supplemented by a broader view 
of the field, by very brief reviews of the age, 
the civilization, the impulses, the hopes and 
fears, which led in very widely differing 
epochs to the rise and fall of the 
very widely differing manifestations of this 
art. 

But this generalization of history must of 
necessity be the reverse of diffuse ; when it 
leaps to such concentration of the real issue as 
will give the student erroneous or unnecessar- 
ily incomplete ideas concerning valuable de- 
tail, it is open to criticism. A writer duly 
impressed with the magnitude and importance 
of his theme and the extreme brevity of his 
space will be zealously alert to the possibility 
of wasting words, and it may be doubted 
whether such a one would be willing to sacri- 
fice occasional half-pages or pages to quota- 
tions of indifferent poetry, or to the statement 
of such platitudes concerning art education 
and the value of art museums as may here be 
found, pp. §34-538. In a history of sculp- 
ture the very great value of numerous and ac- 
curate illustrations is evident, and while those 
in the present volume are not few, and are 
reproduced from photographs, which is gener- 
ally, but not always—as in the case of the en- 
largement by the camera of advancing mem- 
bers, like the the foot and hand of Goujon’s 
Diana, p. 383—the best way; it is to 
be regretted that there are not more of 
them. «The very inartistic method of cut- 
ting these figures away from their back- 
ground with a pair of scissors, and then 
reproducing them, ought certainly to have 
been avoided, 

While the high importance of the art is 
undeniable, it is at least uncertain that sculp- 
ture is, as Miss Radcliffe asserts, of all the 
fine arts that which ‘‘ appeals most strongly 
to our human sympathies.’’ The general 
popular indifference to the rows of chilly, 
white marble statues in the galleries, and the 
bronze and stone effigies set up in public 
places, the livelier and more intimate interest 
awakened by a story-telling picture or by 
the charm of color and of detail which a pic- 
ture offers, these are to be considered in arriv- 
ing at any judgment as to the most ‘* sympa- 
thetic’’ of the arts. That definition of 
sculpture which locates it as the most intel- 
lectual of the arts is probably nearer the 
truth, 

In this claim, as in her subsequent state- 
ment, that the resemblance to life in sculpture 
‘¢ stops just short of the breath of life,’’ Miss 
Radcliffe had in view the whole range of 
carven and moulded work, the painted statues 
of the Greeks and Egyptians, and the wonder- 
ful eyes of crystal and quartz which the latter 
set in the heads of their images, as well as the 
more restrained modern work. Her brief 
and able review of the widely differing origins 
of Egyptian and Assyrian art, and of the re- 
ligious belief which led to the startling de- 
velopment of skill in portraiture in the Nile 
valley, while it remained unknown in that of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, is necessary to 
the student’s just appreciation of these two 
great national schools of sculpture; but in 
her generally appreciative summing up of the 
nature and subjects of Greek sculpture, it 
may be thought that she has been somewhat 
too prompt in adopting the superficial, popular 
belief as to the simplicity and cheerfulness of 
the Greek conceptions. To say that their 
‘¢ humanity made the utmost possible progress 
on the purely sensuous plane,’’ is scarcely an 





exact statement. Her description of the uni- 
versal admiration in which bodily skill and 
beauty were held, also fails to take notice 
of the fact, known to scholars, that the mental 
dullness of the average athlete was recognized 
then as now. 

In a work of this character, in which the 
general unfamiliarity of the reader with the 
subject is supposed, the necessity of the ‘* en- 
tire correctness, so far as possible,’’ recognized 
in the preface, becomes a sort of moral re- 
sponsibility; but Miss Radcliffe’s innate artistic 
feeling scarcely supplements her ability as a 
historian. Where she has been enabled to 
follow the generally recognized standards of 
modern art knowledge, she is a safe guide, 
but when left to her own judgment she be- 
gins to stumble. Such assertions as, that 
Canova’s Theseus, ‘*displayed many qualities 
of the later Greek school ;*’ that the English 
George Tinworth is ‘‘a true artist in terra- 
cotta reliefs ;’’ that the American Rhineheart 
was ‘* pure and poetic in his plastic crea‘ions ;”’ 
and that Moses saw the Central Park obelisk 
‘*in its gilded glory, and was familiar with its 
hieroglyphics,’’ unfortunately tend to inspire 
doubts of the author’s most careful and 
accurate history, and in her most just and 
discriminating appreciations. (D. Appleton 
& Co, ) 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING, BY 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


This neat reprint of one of the smaller 
of the late Mr. Hamerton’s many hand- 
books on art may serve as well as a more 
important work to recall the peculiar quali- 
fications of this instructor for his self-imposed 
task. As an_ instructor, he _ evidently 
regarded himself, and a distrust of his own 
abilities was not one of his disqualifications. 
Man’s imaginative faculties will always fur- 
nish good matter for speculation to competent 
thinkers, and the landscape painters, as is 
here stated, broadly speaking, differ from those 
of others only in the classs of objects or 
phenomena with which they are concerned. 
From this text Mr. Hamerton proceeds 
through several chapters, giving various defi- 
nitions of imagination and of fancy, with 
which it is sometimes identified, not always 
keeping it as distinct from mere memory as 
he might, and recognizing its appearance and 
peculiar charm in the werks of many land- 
scape and architectural painters, mostly Eng- 
lish. He thinks the inartistic and unlettered 
public display very considerable imaginative 
powers; and he declares that not only are the 
images seen by the imaginative artist called 
up by emotion, ‘*but the emotion itself is 
imaginative.’” Only a half real emotion, 
since it leaves him sufficient mental liberty to 
attend to the technical details of his work. 
Might not a very genuine emotion carry on 
the technical processes by its own fire and 
impulse? Also, is it quite true that all 
works of real artistic value affect us, not 
because of the artist's knowledge, but 
of his feeling? If he had no knowledge, 
would not his feeling leave us very indiffer- 
ent? 

Interspersed with these speculative observa- 
tions, and with the personal details and obvious 
platitudes which he hammers out so compla- 
cen‘ly (he ‘*sometimes wonders if there is 
anybody else in the world on whom the 
effects of landscape have as much influence as 
they have on him’’), are, however some 
flagrant misstatements. To proclaim ‘the 
entire absence of mystery in medieval draw- 
ings,’’ and also of ‘picturesque elements of 
execution ;*’ to say that Corot's ‘*astonish- 
ingly high reputation’’ was ‘‘due in great 
part to that natural infirmity of the memory ”’ 
which makes a schoolboy forget details ; that 
there is no picturesque effect in paintings in 
which there is no strong contrast of light and 
shade, and that ‘‘all nature, as seen by an 
artist in the most advanced condition of cul- 
ture, is but a variety of colored spaces. One 
thing is hardly more material than another,”’ 
is to display a most surprising critical incom- 
petency. This peculiar ignorance of the 
fundamental principles is almost as provincial 
as Hamerton’s persistent coupling of Turner 
with lesser men, or his subordinating of Titian 
and Raphael to Leslie, and of Valasquez to 
Landseer in certain qualities. (Roberts 
Brothers. ) 


Cuas. ScriBner’s Sons’ list of recent pub- 
lications include, among many others : 

Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. Long- 
fellow. 

Constantinople, by F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrated by Edwin A. Weeks. 

The Art of Living, by Robert Grant. With 
illustrations by C. D. Gibson, B. W. Cline- 
dinst and W. H. Hyde. 

Little Rivers, by Henry Van Dyke; Dr. 
Van Dyke’s book, which he calls Essays 
in Profitable Idleness, consists of delightful 
sketches of outdoor life and impressions of 
travels, embodying the reflections of a culti- 
vated, keen, and sympathetic observer of 
nature, in his rambles through the woods and 
fields in various climes, on foot and in canoes. 
The pages are full of uncon entional observa- 
tions of nature and life, and cheerful, blue-sky 
philosophy ; profusely illustrated. 

Echoes from: the Sabine Farm, by Eugene 
and Roswell Martin Field ; illustrated by 
Edmund H, Garrett. 

The Private Life of Napoleon; His Family 
and His Court. Memoirs of Constant, First 
Valet de Chambre of the Emperor. Trans- 
lated from the French, with an introduction 
by Imbert de Saint-Amand. 

Domesticated Animals, by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler. With his well-known remarkable 
talent for interesting and popular explanation 
of Nature, Prof. Shaler here treats of our 
familiar domestic animals. His book deals 
chiefly with the horse, the dog, the familiar 
beasts of burden and domesticated birds, and 
it would be hard to find a collection fuller of 
apt illustration, anecdote, ingenious clearing 
up of difficult points, and otherwise entertain- 
ing reading on a topic so full of attraction. 
The pictures illustrate the text, and are by 
Ch. H. Léon, Edwin Lord Weeks, C. Delort 
and Ernest E. Thompson. 

The Poor in Great Cities ; their Problems 
and What is Doing to Solve them, by Walter 
Besant, Oscar Craig, W. T. Elsing, Joseph 
Kirkland, J. W. Mario, J. A. Riss, E. R. 
Spearman, W. J. Tucker, Robert A. Woods. 

Reflections and Comments, by E. L. God- 
kin, 

The Mogul Emperors of Hindostan, by 
Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 

Mr. Page’s Unc’ Edinburg, a Plantation 
Echo ; illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst. 

In similar style: Polly ; illustrated by A. 
Castaigne. Marse Chan; illustrated by W. 
T. Smedley. Meh Lady ; illustrated by C. 
S. Reinhart. 

A Bachelor’s Christmas and Other Stories, 
by Robert Grant, with 21 full-page illustra- 
tions by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. 
B. Wenzel and C. Carlton. 

The Amazing Marriage, by George Mere- 
dith, 

Henry Kingsley’s Novels : Leighton Court, 
1 vol.; Ravenshoe, 2 vols ; Austin Elliot, 1 
vol.; Geoffrey Hamlyn, 2 vols. 

Correggio, his Life, his Friends and his 
Time; with full-page photogravure plates 
and nearly two hundred text _ illustra- 
tions. 

English Lands, Letters and Kings ; Amer- 
ican Lands and Letters, by Donald G. Mitch- 
ell ; illustrated. 

The Revolution of 1848, by Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. 

Cousin Anthony and I; some views of 
ours about divers folks and various aspects of 
life, by E. S. Martin. 

Laws and Principles of Whist, by Caven- 
dish ; a new copyright edition prepared by 
the author to conform to American play, with 
the revision of the latest twenty-second Eng- 
lish edition, printed in colors. 

American Window and Parlor Gardening, 
by N. Jénsson Rose. 

Beautiful Houses, by Louis H. Gibson. 
The author is remarkable for the skill with 
which he manages to utilize ordinarily waste 
spaces, to place every possible convenience in 
the housekeeper’s hands; in short, to apply 
common sense in an uncommon minner. 

The Artist’s Series of Classic Prose and 
Poetry, which include works by Halévy, 
Gaskell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Scott, Edwin 
Arnold, St. Pierre, Lamb, Daudet. 

Miss Jerry, ty Alexander Black. 

Tales of an Engineer, with rhymes of the 
Rail, by Cy Warman. 

Two New Books by **Q.”’ 
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Messrs. Hovucuton MiFrF.in AnD Co., of 
Boston, offer among their holiday books : 

Mrs, Jameson’s Art Works. The writ- 
ings of Mrs. Anna Jameson on art subjects 
are acknowledged to rank among the best of 
their class, both for the knowledge they repre- 
sent and the sympathetic appreciation they 
express. The edition will comprise these 
five volumes: Sacred and Legendary Art, 
two volumes; Legends of the Madonna, 
Legends of the Monastic Order, and Memoirs 
ot the Early Italian Painters. 

The Writings of John Burroughs, that 
charming essayist on outdoor topics, who 
has remarkable skill in reading some of the 
secrets of nature, of divining the significance 
of trees, flowers, and birds; and also a like 
skill in translating these into admirable liter- 
ary form, The publishers are preparing an 
edition in nine volumes. Each will contain 
an etched frontispiece and engraved half- 
titles, from the well-known artists, Charles 


H. Woodbury, Sidney L. Smith and W. H. | 


W. Bicknell ; and there will be several etched 
portraits of Mr. Burroughs. 

Mrs. Austin’s Standish of Standish. This 
is the most popular of the historical novels 
which Mrs. Jane G. Austin wrote, depicting 
the life and customs of the Pilgrims in the 


Old Plymouth Colony; and it has been se- | 


Jected for illustration as a holiday book. Mr. 
Frank T. Merrill was chosen to illustrate it, 
as he is a descendant in the eighth generation 
from John Alden, and has for years made a 
very careful and exhaustive study of the old 
Colonial times. “The twenty photogravures 
of designs made for these two volumes are 
faithful pictures of the people of the Plymouth 
Colony in the costumes of the period, and, it 
is needless to say, show the true artist’s touch. 

Th's edition of Longfellow’s Song of Hia- 
watha contains twenty-two full-page illustra- 
tions by Frederic Remington, whose pictures 
of Indians and Indian life are not drawn from 
fancy, but from years of study on the plains 
of the west. 

A Victorian ‘Anthology, a labor of love 
and of years on the part of Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man, is of the general size and style of the 
popular Cambridge poets. The frontispiece 
is an etched photogravure of what is acknowl- 
edged to be the best photograph of the Queen. 
The vigne:te on the engraved half-title repre- 
sents the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

The Cambridge Browning is published in 
response to a demand for a one-volume edition 
of Robert Browning’s work. It ‘contains 
for the first time the complete works, poetic 
and dramatic, of Robert Browning, with 
biography, explanatory head and foot notes, 
index, etc., etc., the whole comprised in one 
compact, elegant volume, beautifully printed 
on the best of paper, in the clearest and most 
readable of type, and tastefully and durably 
bound. 

The Madonna of the Tubs, Miss Phelp’s 
very popular story, is brought out in a new 
and cheaper edition, in the same general style 
as Mrs. Wiggin’s Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, a popular 
holiday edition of Longfellow’s famous poem, 
in general style like The One-Hoss Shay, and 
contains fifty illustrations by Broughton, Mer- 
rill, Reinhart, Perkins, Hitchcock, Shap- 
leigh, and others. 

Mr. Joel Harris has written a sequel to 
his delightful Little Mr. Thimble-finger, 
which was so popular last year, which he 
calls Mr. Rabbit at Home. Mr. Oliver 
Herford has furnished twenty-five illustrations 
for the new volumes. Mr. Harris’s stories 
of and by Bre’r Rabbit and other animals, 
supplemented by Mr. Herford’s speaking 
pictures, are irresistible. 

Little Miss Phebe Gay, a charming story 
by Miss Helen Dawes Brown, capital for 
girls, and equally interesting for grown-up 
readers. It is a companion to Miss White's 
When Molly was Six, which was so popular 
last year. “It has three full-page pictures and 
a cover-design by Miss S. J. F. Johnston, of 
Boston, whose admirable crayon portaits are 
well known. 

The cover designs of many of these books 
will be furnished by Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
who has won a very high reputation in this 
field of art. Her work for the past fif- 
teen years in cover-designs has been exclus- 
ively for Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED 
.« INCOMES 


A STREET COSTUME OF GRAY CORDUROY— 


POSSIBILITIES OF BLACK SKIRTS 


O dress smartly at a moderate expendi- 
ture has been and still remains the 
prerogative of clever women, who are 

supposed to be naturally gifted in that direc- 
tion. It would be nearer the truth to say such 
women achieve their desire to look well on all 
occasions by their willingness to give the mat- 
ter serious thought, and by learning how to 
fashion and make many things for themselves, 
The way is open to women at large, if they 
have sufficient ambition, pride, industry and 
perseverance to take advantage of it. 

A very becoming gown and a very pratique 
one, is a mouse color or steel-gray corduroy, 
of good quality, much in vogue at the mo- 
ment, the skirt modeled after Paquin, is sure 
to be a success. Nothing would be more fit 
than a jacket bodice, with a rippling basquine. 
A smart touch would be to line the latter with 
white satin, though black or the same shade 
of gray would do quite well. As for the 
trimming, nothing can compare to a border 
ing of black Persian lamb. The bodice will 
need a narrow blouse of gray, or black, or 
white plaited chiffon, with bretelles of black 
satin ribbon, finished off on the shoul- 
ders in double tabs, bordered with lamb. 
A bishop or Gigot sleeve, with black 
satin cuffs, narrow bands or gauntlets 
with fur bordering. To girdle the waist, a 
black satin sash, with long ends tied in the 
back, or a black satin belt, with smart bow on 
the left side faced with white satin, or do 
without the bow, if a handsome gold buckle 
can be substituted for belt. The neck of 
bodice may be finished by a corduroy flaring 
collar, turned over, or a moderately high one 
bordered with Persian lamb, or a simple black 
satin ribbon passed round the neck twice and 
then tied in a pretty bow. A lace ruff or 
flat turned-down band should be adjusted af- 
terward to break the harsh line of the ribbon 
next the thivat. For street wear, a Persian 
lamb jacket or cape, with high collar and 
muff, and a toque, with either the crown of 
lamb or a waved edge, in combination with 
black or gray velvet. Panache of black 
feathers, and cache-peigne of carnations or 
violets. 

If a fur jacket or cape is not pratique, a 
black cloth jacket, with high collar and cuffs 
of lamb, or one of the smart French jackets 
with a loose back, made of the corduroy, 
with high collar and cuffs of lamb, as well 
as a bordering down the fronts of jacket, 
would turn out a very chic toilette at a very 
moderate expense, 

For the exigencies of afternoon or evening 
functions nothing will carry one through so 
easily and creditably as the purchase of two or 
three presentable black skirts, to be worn 
with various bodices. We might buy a 
handsome black satin, a broché silk, and 
crépon, selected with a view to its lasting 
qualities. The satin skirt will answer for 
dinners and balls. For a dinner we will need 
the aid of a velvet bodice, décolleté. It may 
be a black one, jetted, or a colored velvet, 
with a bit of ermine and old lace judiciously 
intermingled. For the ball we shall need a 
décolleté satin bodice, and we may drape it 
with jetted net, or steel, or gay spangles and 
chiffon. We must have a corresponding 
skirt, to wear over the satin, to complete the 
toilette. The accessories of flowers, jewels, 
give the finish. The possibilities of a half- 
dozen gowns lie in this black satin one. 

At one time jet, another steel, or the 
much-admired black-and-white combination. 
Then come all the color harmonies, which 
require but the wearer’s good taste to unite 
and look charming in when worn. 





UP TO DATE 


My little charmer, such I named her, 
When my joy was unconfined ; 

And to harm her, or alarm her 
Would involve my peace of mind. 


Now we're wedded, life, I dread it, 
For ’tis filled with hours of care ; 

She has said it—not to her credit, 
Bloomers she is bound to wear ! 


THE CLOTHING BUREAU 


a practical body of women who work 

while they pray, and to them we owe 
the first Day Nursery and the first Fresh Air 
Fund for children founded in this city. About 
six years ago sister Adelia, the head of the order, 
having heard of the Clothing Bureau estab- 
lished by the Kensington Sisters, went to Lon- 
don and studied the system and methods em- 
ployed there. 

On her return a similar ‘* bureau’’ was 
opened here. Donations of cast-off clothing 
were asked of the rich and well-to-do. The 
garments received are put in perfect order and 
sold for very moderate sums to the poor and 
needy. Each person desiring to purchase 
must bring a card bearing her name, address 
and a reliable reference, thus guarding against 
dealers and second-hand clothing stores profit- 
ing by the low rates. 

On Fridays and Saturdays of each week the 
sale is held in the large basement rooms of 
the Sisters’ House, sometimes as manv as 
seventy-five persons coming to ‘‘shop.”’ 
There will be the mother of five or six chil- 
dren, whose husband is a workman, or driver, 
or mechanic. Some child is always needing 
shoes, or a jacket, or a dress for school, and 
with so many, she can always find something 
which will fit one or the other. The keepers 
of small shops, waiters or clerks, struggling 
on small salaries, come for suits and overcoats 
whenever they can be had. Young mothers 
come too, saving out of their meagre house- 
keeping, or doing a ‘‘day’s work’’ to earn 
money for the little white frocks, woolly jack- 
ets and caps, which some uptown baby has 
outgrown. Hard service these little clothes 
get, passing down in the large families which 
the poor somehow manage to rear. 

Small as the prices are set upon the garment, 
they are sufficient to do away with any idea of 
charity. As it is, they reach just the class who 
need them the most. Workmen’s and me- 
chanics’ wives, who would scorn to accept 
charity, are overjoyed with the bargains of the 
bureau. Every scrap of material is utilized in 
some way by the clever fingers of Sister Sarah, 
who is in charge, and the young girls wo aid 
her. A wicker plant stand was turned into a 
very comfortable cradle, by being nicely lined 
with an old comfortable, and the good sister 
has a method of freshening old flowers and 
silk, and ways of making the old appear new, 
which are quite wonderful. Such a kindly 
sister! She is ready with advice to the would- 
be purchaser, and takes care that money shall 
not be wasted on finery when it is needed for 
warm clothing. ‘* If only stout ladies would 
send us their clothes,’’ she said, quaintly ; 
‘¢ our customers, with their large families and 
their housework, don’t have much time for 
keeping their figures laced in to a strictly ele- 
gant size.”’ 

About the holidays special Christmas tables 
appear at the sales. Old dolls are furbished 
up and dressed in fresh garments from the 
piece-bag ; the backs of picture-books are 
mended, and toys which have done duty in 
one nursery are sold for a few cents, to gladden 
some humbler one. Very strange and wonder- 
ful bundles sometimes reach the sisters. A 
feather bed rather surprised them, until they 
thought of making it into pillows. Several 
ball dresses appeared to be rather a ‘‘ white 
elephant ’’ donation, though they were finally 
disposed of where they were as much needed 
as more substantial garments in other 
places. All this finery, and the handsomer 
class of clothing, satin-lined jackets, silk 
skirts, genuine furs, etc., are put aside and 
sold privately to self-supporting women. 
Women of small means, teachers and type- 
writers, to whom a proper dress for the street 
is a necessity, are helped in this way. Who 
can say, knowing what an influence a wom- 
an’s costume has on her whole being, how 
many girls have been saved from extrava- 
gance, and kept in the right road, by thus 
being able to present a lady-like appearance ? 
A bundle was just being done up to send, and 
the things were shown to me—two silk bod- 
ices, scarcely worn, 50 cents a piece; a cloth 
coat, $2; aserge skirt, $2; a pile of neat 
underlinen, $2.50. 

The income which is brought in by the 
sale of these garments returns to the poor 
who gave it, being used to support an indus- 


6 age Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd is 


_who founded the Laurel Hill 


trial school, where twenty girls are given an 
education and trained for lives of domestic 
usefulness. Only a cast-off gown, which 
might have been laid away to gather moths, 
which might have been carelessly thrown 
away. Only a cast-off gown, still, in the 
fine order of economics, it has had all this 
power for good. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF THE ORANGES 


< oe formation of Village Improvement 

Societies is due to Mrs. Mary 
Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
Association 
there, which has for many years kept the 
beautiful old town in the trim condition 
of an English park. From this example have 
grown many societies, but perhaps the most 
interesting, owing to the well-known beauty 
of the locality and its proximity to town, is 
the Improvement Society of the Oranges. 
The constitution is wide enough to embrace 
every woman and child who will take an in- 
terest in the village welfare, and the standing 
Committees are planned to keep a watchful 
eye on all outdoor affairs. There is one on 
streets, another on schools, stations, sani- 
tation, prevention of cruelty to children and 
t> animals—all subjects which come practi- 
cally within the scope of the careful house- 
wife and mother. 





MISS ALICE BOYD AND THE BARD—VvVOGUE’S 
DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


The Committee for ‘* preserving the beauty 
of the Oranges’’ has the good wishes of a 
public which has grown weary of lovely 
nature decorated with signs of patent medi- 
cines, and the value of ** humps on hooks.”’ 
No further defacing of the landscape is possi- 
ble, one may warrant, with these vigilant 
ladies keeping watch. 

But not only in preserving; in many in- 
stances they have had to restore forlorn and 
unsightly spots. The Military Common, and 
several other small parks right in the heart of 
the town, had been allowed to run to seed, 
A landscape gardener of ability was engaged 
to lay them out, and men were employed to 
keep them in proper condition. Besides this, 
the committee overlook the cleaning and 
watering of the streets, the planting and 
preservation of shade trees, etc., the money 
for improvements and current expenses being 
expended with careful economy which might 
well put to shame some of the corporations 
which have fattened on the public appropria- 
tions. 

But the work has not ended with the out- 
ward smartening of their pretty villages. 
Time and attention have been brought to 
bear upon some practical solution of the vexed 
question which disturbs all our household 
economies—the untrained serving-maid. The 
result has been the establishment of a Train- 
ing School for Domestics, where girls can 
receive, free of charge, instruction in all 
branches of household work, positions being 
guaranteed to them upon graduation. 

There is also a co-operative employment 
bureau for investigation and registration of 
household servants, governesses, nurses, 
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coachmen, etc. The cost of the establish- 
ment of such a school is in itself no trifle, 
but with the aid of judicious management, by 
supplying servants for household emergencies, 
and through the income from the laundry, 
it is hoped to make it partially self-supporting. 

Among the ladies interested in this Society 
are Mrs. Louis D. Gallison, President, Mrs. 
William H. Dyckman, Vice-president. Other 
prominent ladies of Orange interested are 
Mrs. David A. Kennedy, Miss Arabella 
Ward, Miss Anna H. Root, Mrs. Edward L. 
Kellogg, Mrs. John Winfield Scott, Mrs. 
William Torrey Baird, Mrs. Theodore F. 
Seward, Mrs. Francis A. Gile and Mrs. 
Charlotte N. Enslin. 


VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 
BARD 


42 Ye Bard is an English setter, a blue 
Briton, branch of the Laverick, 
owned by Mrs. Dr. John C. Boyd, 

of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Boyd’s little 

daughter, Alice, is the object of Bard’s un- 
swerving devotion. This beautiful setter has 

a pedigree which goes back eight generations. 

He is finely marked, his hair is very silky, 

and no dog ever had more intelligent eyes. 

Bard is slow to make friends with strangers, 

and studies them very closely before he ac- 

ceptsthem. When he does, he gravely ex- 
tends his paw with more formality than 
feeling. Bard’s great-grandfather was Fredno, 
who was owned and imported by Sir Edward 

Thornton when he was British Minister at 

Washington. No dog ever had a more 

thoughtful air, or such a truthful, penetrat- 

ing expression in his eyes. He is about five 
years old. 

Bard enjoys one privilege that most city 
dogs lack, to wit, a large lawn in front of 
the house, on which he can disport himself. 
Bard is specially dear to the family as he 
belonged to the late young Mr. Willard. 
Bard’s grief over his master’s death was in- 
tense. 


PUFFIN—AN EDUCATION CAT 


Uffin followed me home one night to a 
P house where I was lodging, in a busy 
little town. The inmates were two 
fellow lodgers, also a widow and her three 
children of eight, nine and ten years old. 
The adults greeted Puffin pleasantly, but the 
children just loved her. I had to resume 
traveling, but left the kitten. Seven months 
later I returned. Kitty had become a cat, 
and had developed the following habits : She 
took the children to school every morning, no 
matter what the weather was, and in so doing, 
crossed several busy streets where the traffic 
was quite important, and where there was also a 
railroad track. At the school door she left her 
charges and returned home ; but at the time 
for their return, she went back to the school 
and escorted ‘the children home. The dis- 
tance between points was a good three-quarters 
of a mile. Atmeal times Puffin sat in the 
disused baby chair, her cut up food was put in 
a small plate on the table in front of her, and 
resting her front paws on the cloth, she would 
eat perhaps even more daintily than her young 
charges. Kate. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Pillow for a baby’s crib has a dainty 
cover, washable, and strong as it is 
pretty. Two hemstitched linen 

handkerchiefs were taken, gentlemen’s size, 
fine, but not sheer, and on one was em- 
broidered, in wash silks, little empice wreaths 
of tiny forget-me-nots, with a bow knot of 
ribbon at the base. All around the square 
a row of fine torchon lace was put on plain, 
fulled at the corners only. The two hand- 
kerchiefs were then sewn together, one side 
being left open, and furnished with buttons of 
pearl and buttonholes worked on the hem. 
The wreaths may be worked in blue, pink or 
white flowers, with tiny centres of yellow. 

The wide and beautiful velvet brocaded 
ribbons, or those in chameleon tints or Dres- 
den colors, are useful at this season to make 
into opera glass bags. They are heavy enough 
not to require lining, and when drawn up by 
narrow ribbons to match, are exceedingly 
handsome as well as useful. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


THE CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES 


YT Ith each recurrent holiday season the 
W zealous and mutually observant 
magazine editors make special 
efforts tc outdo al) records, In the carrying 
out of this annual demonstration, an unusual 
abundance and splendcr of illustrations is, of 
course, the more immediate and visible sign of 
superior excellence, and these December issues 
are generally well worthy of note for their 
pictures alone. 

In Harper’s this month the festive and 
Christmas air is conspicuously absent both from 
text and illustrations, and the latter are more 
interesting then usual, only because of their 
somewhat greater number. Howard Pyle’s 
pen-and-ink head and tail pieces to his very 
neat and tragic little Colonial love story, at 
the beginning, are much more original and 
characteristic than his full-page drawings in 
wash, or even than his frontispiece printed in 
faint tints of color, a new departure for the 
magazine. From the literary point of view, 
it would seem that his fourth episode was 
anti-climaxal and quite unnecessary. The 
numerous illustrations to the various stories 
vary from the realistically accurate, almost 
photographic, quality of Remington’s draw- 
ings for Caspar W. Whitney’s recital of his 
snowy travels to the Barren Grounds of the 
north, to the pretty and rather weak pictures 
for the society stories. Mr. Smedley seems 
to have lost most of his gift of neat character- 
ization, and to rely upon convention and 
memory. It would be difficult to make a more 
pointless drawing than his of such a good 
subject as the row of pretty girls supporting 
the hostess at the reception which Miss 
Marlenspuyk attended. Mr. Caton Wood- 
ville continues his spirited, if somewhat man- 
nered, drawings to Poul.ney Bigelow’s Prussian 
historical sketches, and Mr. Wegnelin’s 
drawings for Thomas Wharton’s graceful 
Medicean romance, by no means make the 
best of the picturesque theme offered them. 

The most important artistic feature of 
Scribner's is the opening article on Alma- 
Tadema, by Cosmo Monkhouse, freely illus- 
trated. The determinedly eulogistic attitude 
of Mr. Monkhouse’s paper is set forth by his 
opening sentence: ‘* However high or low 
Mr. Alma-Tadema may be ranked by pos- 
terity, there can be no doubt that he is a 
master.’’ The reproductions of his pictures 
include—among several of his familiar com- 
positions, such as the elaborately futile Shy— 
several of his portraits and two or three 
smaller pictures never before engraved. One 
of these, the little Venus and Mars from the 
ceiling of his studio at Townshend House, 
presents a much more original and graceful 
suggestion of composition than his orks usu- 
ally do. The portrait heads are very strong, 
and almost vivid in their presentation of the 
sitters—partly because of the unusual scale of 
the head, and the direct fixity of the gaze. 
The well-known one of Signor Amendola, 
with the silver statuette of Mrs. Tadema 
seated, under his hands will probably do more 
to establish Mr. Tadema’s rank with posterity 
than his many archzologic studies. There is 
also a short article on the French wood-en- 
graver, Lepére, setting forth his professional 
doctrines, and illustrated, among other things, 
with a frontispiece giving the rear of Notre 
Dame at sunset, as effective in black and 
white as a fine disregard for ‘* values’ can 


make it. The story illustrations, by L. 
Raven Hill, Peter Newell and C. R. Childs, 
are very nearly all that story illustrations 


should be in their painstaking reproduction of 
the varying characteristics of the various 
actors and of their surroundings. 

These enterprising Scribners are very proud 
of their recent improvements made in process 
plates by supplementary work with the graver, 
to clear up obscure passages and give detail and 
modeling. But some of the plates in the 
Tadema article suggest the need of the greatest 
judgment on the part of this engraver, and 
above all, of his abstaining from the attempt 
to remodel the fleshy portions, unless he pos- 
sesses much more accurate knowledge of draw- 
ing the human body than most engravers do. 

In the December number of the Century, 
the reproductions of a number of Tissot’s 
paintings from his Life of Christ will first 
attract the attention of the art-lover, and 


probably produce the widest variety of opinion 
in his bosom. Whatever may be the effect 
produced by the view of the complete collec- 
tion, the trouble d’4me which Meissonier 
testified was his, it is difficult to resist the im- 
pression given by these reproductions in black 
and white that the artistic and archeological 
qualities outweigh the spiritual ones. The 
reproductions, good as they are, are not always 
reliable. Thus, in the Annunciation, the 
deep blue gown of Mary is translated into a 
white one, the curious trailings of which on 
the dark carpet interests the eye at first much 
more than the six-winged angel in the corner. 
In strong contrast with these pictures are two 
or three of Louis Loeb’s drawing, from the 
Passion Play at Vorder-Thiersee, much sim- 
pler, and quite dramatic. The full-page plates 
also include a drawing by Mr. Mowbray. 
Vibert’s Grasshopper and Ant, and an en- 
graving of Titian’s Flora, by W. B. Closson, 
are more illustrations of the uncertainty of 
these translations. Like the great Mr. Cole 
himself, Mr. Closson falsifies innumerable 
little subtleties in his original, the drawing of 
the eyes, of the bottom of the chin, of the 
fingers, of the importance of the finger-nails ; 
and his Flora loses much of the beautiful 
serenity and naturalness of the original. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE BRIDESMAID’S BOUQUET BANISHED FROM 
A FASHIONABLE FRENCH WEDDING—A BRI- 
DAL GOWN DRAPED WITH POINT DE 
BRUGES——-FUR AND LACE CHARM- 
INGLY DISPOSED IN TWO 
COSTUMES——FASHIONABLE 
MOURNING IN CLOTHES 
AND IN STATIONERY 


Ame Fashion has decreed that in the 
future bridesmaids shall no longer 
carry bouquets, floral baskets, fans 

made of blossoms, or even last year’s so fash- 
ionable showers of leaves and buds, but simply 
a generously-proportioned cluster of real 
orange flowers, or a single branch of this fra- 
grant bush—conservatory orange trees, of 
course, are nothing but bushes—tied with 
silver cord. One of the first weddings where 
this novelty was introduced is that of Mlle. 
de Forbin La Barben with the Comte Jaques 
de Grasset, which was celebrated a few days 
ago at the Chateau de La Barben, one of the 
most magnificent residences of the Languedoc. 

Typical was this ceremony, performed in 
the Castle Chapel by the old priest who chris- 
tened the bride, and who felt on that occa- 
sion intensely proud of the special blessing sent 
by the Holy Father to the young couple kneel- 
ing before him at the altar where for so many 
years he has said mass every morning. The 
village children had brought quantities of 
forest and field flowers, which formed a multi- 
colored carpet for the bridal party to walk 
upon, and the chancel was turned into one 
gigantic bower of exotics from the vast con- 
servatories which have hitherto been the 
pride of Mile. de La Barben. Numerous 
guests were staying at La Barben for the cere- 
mony, and so great was the elegance of the 
toilettes, that Paris could have shown noth- 
ing better in one of its great Basilicas. 

I was pleased to notice many pretty and 
exceedingly chic innovations; for instance, 
the bride’s gown, instead of being built on 
the pattern of all such costumes, was dis- 
tinctly original. It was entirely made of 
Point de Bruges lace, so lavishly draped that 
the underskirt of snowy satin could hardly 
be discerned ; the whole arrangement of folds 
was simple enough, almost sculptural, and 
yet it gave an impression of great riches, not 
excluding maidenly grace. The long, sweep- 
ing veil was of the same filmy material, fas- 
tened on the top of the head by a pointed 
coronal of orange buds, and falling to the 
very edge of the train behind. No jewels 
marred this lovely purity; no ribbons flut- 
tered in the usual ungainly manner; but the 
paroissien, or prayer book, carried by the fair 
bride —a gift from her future husband—was 
a speck of brilliancy attracting all eyes. It 
was of old repoussé silver, studded with bril- 
liants raised on pale azure enamel ; in short, 
it was tout simplement, an heirloom of the de 
Grasset family, handed down from generation 
to generation from a fair ancestress, who 
lived at the court of the Roi Soleil. It is 
worth a king’s ransom, 








I will listen to no more protests about the 
mixture of fur and lace, which bids fair to 
become one of the cos‘liest fads of the com- 
ing season, for there were at the Grasset—La 
Barben wedding two costumes of the kind 
which excited my frankly outspoken jeal- 
ousy. One of these was worn by the Mar- 
quise de Saporta, and was a poem which I 
take great pleasure in describing: The skirt 
and bodice were of lampas, in tints of pale 
rose and frond green, bordered with superb 
Russian sable, the rich glossy fur serving as 
a heading for a ‘double flounce of Venetian 
point. This garniture. followed the hem of 
the skirt and bordered the pointed opening 


‘thereof, revealing an underskirt of frond- 


green satin, veiled with point de Venise. 
The little bonnet accompanying this peerless 
frock was toque-shaped and also edged with 
sable, while the crown of lace was encircled 
by a narrow garland of crumpled rose petals, 
dewy with diamonds and rubies. 

The second fur-and-lace combination, 
which I admired almost as much, was more 
severe in outline and color. It was a kind of 
luminous green velvety stuff, covered with a 
profusion of coppery-hued guipure and sable 
tails, and the large Louis xvi. hat of the 
blonde wearer was of green velvet, adorned 
by dark green plumes and a tall ruche of 
lace. This, together with a score of emerald 
and diamond clasps, scattered at unequal in- 
tervals on skirt, hat and corsage, made up a 
tout ensemble well worthy of praise. 

Heaven be thanked, we are departing this 
winter from a good many beaten tracks which 
we have been following for many a year with 
sheep-like fidelity to a path once trodden. 
Each and every one of us can now choose 
what pleases her best; for with touching 
unanimity we have declined to be forced any 
longer to wear what was unbecoming to us 
because it was set down for us to do so by the 
fashion papers, the couturiers, or the modistes. 
Everything and anything is going to be worn 
by our leaders of fashion as long as it is pretty 
and suits their style of beauty. We will 
only have to select in the costumes of past 
ages what we like, and have it built for our- 
selves. A visit in the Galleries du Musée du 
Louvre will inspire some of our number, 
while those happy enough to possess a collec- 
tion of old prints will only have to delve into 
them in order to become inspired by the many 
exquisite creations invented by our great-grand- 
mothers, our grandmothers, or, preferably, by 
those of our ancestresses who lived a couple 
of hundred years ago, at the time when if the 
dessous were rather neglected the dessus were 
at least extremely artistic and gorgeous. 

So far have matters pertaining to feminine 
elegance gone now, that even mourning is no 
longer an excuse for donning dowdy clothes— 
far from it. The garb of mourners is, on the 
contrary, exceedingly becoming, and includes 
the wearing of materials which twenty years 
ago would have been considered as the very 
reverse of sorrowful looking. To begin with, 
heavy, dull silks are perfectly permissible in 
conjunction with crepe trimmings and veils, 
and so is unpolished jet. This kind of pas- 
sementerie is to be obtained everywhere, and 
here in Paris it has now obtained a degree of 
perfection absolutely amazing. 

I was shown the other day, at one of our 
most justly celebrated couturier’s, a costume 
de deuil, which cannot but meet with the 
approval of every woman of taste and refine- 
ment. The half-trained skirt was of lustre- 
less bourre-de-soie, overlaid from top to bottom 
with crepe Anglais—I believe that in America 
you call this stuff French crepe. At the hem 
there was a broad embroidery of mat floss silks, 
intermingled with motifs of unpolished jet, 
shaped like fern leaves, and tufted with black 
marabout—not the curly, frivolous marabout 
to which we are used, but fluffy little morsels 
of feathery ospreys, which looked more like 
shreded crepe than like anything else. The 
corsage, like the skirt, was overlaid with 
crepe. The sleeves being extraordinarily wide, 
and drooping like a pair of wings, were fin- 
ished off with passementerie, Around the 
waist was a girdle formed by a treble twist of 
unpolished jet beads, terminating in two long 
tassels. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that mourning 
stationary of ultra-chic propensities is to-day 
bordered with a slender line of silver on the 
inner side of the ordinary black edge, and that 
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the monogram in silver is embossed on a 
shield of black. Sealing-wax having once 
more come to the fore, there is also in that 
line a novelty for the bereaved. It is sold in 
long perfumed sticks, and is pailletted with 
silver, the effect produced being very funereal, 
but also quite out of the way, and therefore 
more than acceptable to those who like to 
distinguish themselves in every detail from 
the generality of people. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 


BHANG! 
BY HARRY SAINT MAUR 


Was sitting with my wife after dinner. 
We had eaten our meal, our first since 
returning from an extensive tour all 

round the world. We have a dilletantish 
turn, are fond of odd things, and we took 
more than a superficial interest in a Yogi and 
some Fakirs we got to know in India, and 
had a long talk, via an interpreter, with a 
real devil-worshipper in a distant corner of 
Russia. Ramie’s (my wife) only difference 
with me was that I wanted to buy things and 
experiment, and she, being a trifle nervous, 
insisted on examination but not participation 
in mysticism. 

As I have said, we had finished a simple 
dinner, soup, fish, joint and a sweet, and were 
taking café noir in our snug little drawing- 
room, the shaded lamp turned half down on 
the broad mantelpiece between us. Putting 
my emptied cup on a_ small table beside 
me, I turned to make a remark to my 
wife when the most extraordinary and appali- 
ing thing happened. Her right eye fell out 
of its socket, into her lap, and was lost among 
the folds of her dress on the floor. This I 
can swear to, for my horrified stare traced the 
fall of the eyeball as I have described. My 
terror and horror were indescribable. I 
couldn’t bring myself to utter a word of com- 
passion ; a shameful feeling of revulsion was 
so strong ; to look at her face was impossible. 
I seemed to wait trembling and shaking, an 
interminable time. At last, mustering all 
my nerve, I put my hand on the screw of the 
lamp and turned it up. As I did so a chime 
of very beautiful bells that belonged to one of 
the celebrated churches in Moscow began to 
peal! I took my hand off the lampscrew to 
listen. The chimes ceased. I replaced my 
hand and again heard the bells—so far away, 
so indescribably sweet. Removing my hand, 
the bells again stopped. While I kept 
my hand on the lampscrew I heard 
the bells. ‘The chimes soothed at first, and 
then made me jccular. At last the notion of 
a one-eyed wife struck me as being so humor- 
ous that, though I did my utmost to keep it 
back, a very cascade of ringing laughter es- 
caped me. At once the bells ceased, but I 
heard my wife, who was a good singer, es- 
pecially of wild Hungarian music, trilling out 
a wild gipsy barcerole, accompanying herself on 
the piano, Fascinated, I waited for the refrain. 
It was thundered out with chorus of—v <ll— 
thousands of voices, it seemed, while the cus- 
tomary stamping accompaniment made the 
house rock so, I could not stand still, but 
swayed too and fro, the floor heaving up and 
down like a sea. I was about to fall when I 
felt myself seized round the waist, and my 
wife’s voice screamed in my ear : 

** We must dance!”’ 

*¢ We must dance! ”’ 

I tried to say **no,’’ to release myself. It 
was useless. She whirled me round and 
round in the air which seemed full of eyes! 
Next she swung me, someway, to and fro 
between two eyes which were an immense 
distance apart, yet at measured intervals, she 
got me to each eye. 

As I neared one the iris seemed immensity, 
and the pupil a yawning black pit. 

I gave myself up for lost; the pupil-pit 
grew larger and blacker, a clap of thunder 
which must have made all creation reverber- 
ate, and I fell—into insensibility. 

I opened my eyes, and beheld my wife, 
who was calmly crocheting by the fire. 

‘© Well, dear,’’ she asked, do you want 
any more experiments ?”’ 

*¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

“* You had some real Eastern Hash-eesh * 
in your dinner to-night, my dear.”’ 


* A preparation of Indian hemp, which produces a 
strange form of intoxication, sometimes pleasurable, 
often the reverse. 

















Fig. 1941—First season gown at musicale. 
The skirt, quite full and untrimmed, is of 
primrose yellow corded crépon as well as the 
ruffed elbow sleeves, edged with yellow lace, 
and the round bébé bodice. The smart feature 
of the gown is the golden brown velvet collar, 
which trims the demi-low neck, is worn. There 
is a slight blouse effect in front, but the back 
is seamless, and is close-fitting, with a yoke 
effect, to correspond with the froat. The 
yokes and half the gigot sleeves are of satin, 
pale gray, finely ribbed with black velvet. 
The transverse bands are of brown velvet edged 
with narrow bordering of chinchilla. Biack 
and white velvet crush collar to match sleeves, 

Fig. 1887—Dinner gown of brocaded vel- 
vet, ground of maize-colored satin embossed 


1880 


with arabesques of plum-color velvet; skirt 
untrimmed, very flaring, lined with pale blue 


taffeta, and demi-train length. Décolleté, 
seamless, round bodice, girdled with crush belt, 
eight inches deep, of sky-blue velvet. A blouse 
front of plissé crystal-beaded chifton, enclosed 
in two blue velvet straps edged with narrow 
point appliqué lace. Beautifully draped bertha 
of pale blue chiffon, finished by plissé to match, 
overlaid by a flounce of point appliqué. But 
terfly bow of lace, fastened by diamond 
brooch. Elbow sleeves of brocaded velvet, 
caught up in front by jabot of point appliqué. 

Fig. 1942—Blue crépon blouse vest of 
yellow silk, covered with chiffon. 

Fig. 1884—Dancing-class gown of white- 
face cloth ; plain Paquin skirt, lined with rose 


taffeta, Round bodice girdled with white satin 
ribbon, smart bow at the back. Bodice décol- 
leté, and draped with rose-colored ribbed 
chiffon. Short puff sleeves of rose chiffon. 
Outside drapery of white cloth, caught on the 
shoulders by large shaded pink silk poppies. 
White cloth bertha, forming a slight blouse in 
front, designed in poppy leaves, and worked 
in green flosses and green crystal beads. 

Fig. 1880—Opera gown for matron, of royal 
blue velvet, cut princesse sty!e. Full skirt lined 
with white tafteta silk, demi-train in length, 
and untrimmed. Décolleté bodice, trimmed 
with white satin bolero jacket fronts; very 
narrow yoke in the back, the whole embroid- 
ered with traceries in fine cut jet. Bouffante 
elbow sleeves lined with white satin, draped to 
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1884 


show shoulders and upper arm. Wreath or 
white ostrich feathers trim the neck, with 
upstanding feather epaulettes tastened to nar- 
row shoulder straps. The newest and smartest 
garniture. 


Fig. 1879—Ball gown of distinction, built 
of white duchesse satin. Skirt hangs in flar- 
ing folds ; bodice round and full, untrimmed 
elbow sleeves. A superb cuirass and unique 
trimming covers the entire bodice and pendant; 
from it are nine graduated pointed skirt orna- 
ments, displaying a lovely silver net work, 
jeweled with pearls and turquoise. A s iver 
spangled tulle scarf drapes the waist from right 
to left, and is fastened by a large turquoise 
ornament to the bodice, on the left side. 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE 


"T “He Princess of Wales is fond of a 
peaceful kind of sport, that of Salmon 
fishing, at which she is an adept, as 

are her sister, Princess Louise, Marchioness of 

Lorne, and her daughter, the Duchess of Fife. 

These three ladies are also fond of riding which 

means that they ride well, for an indifferent 

equestrienne soon gives up a pleasure which 
brings her no glory. 

Some of the latest productions of foreign 
looms are satin damasks of Louis Seize design, 
delicate tints of exceeding beauty predominat- 
ing in the colorings. An example shows a 
ground of pale old rose, with a wreath sur- 
rounding a harp in gold-colored silk as the 
motif. The width is fifty-four inches, the 
price $3.25 per yard. In the higher grades 
of Pompadour brocades (striped and flowered 
alternately) are some charming examples. 
One, for instance, composed of unequal stripes 
of shrimp-pink and cream color, the narrower 
cream stripe containing the pink flower set be- 
tween borders of leaf forms. 

Another shows a pale olive-green ground 
of basket-weave, striped with pale yellow, bor- 
dered with pink. In this stripe the floral de- 
sign, a continuous garland of shaded reds and 
dark olive leaves, appears. The price of these 
is $4 and $5 per yard, fifty inches in width. 

There is a line of Pompadour brocades 
which sell for $1.50 and $2 per yard, and are 
preferred by many to the more expensive kinds, 
as they are very beautiful. The lustreless 
grounds are cream-white, and they show vari- 
ous colorings in their stripes and flowers. 
One, for instance, has green watered-silk 
stripes, between which, on the cream ground, 
are bouquets of pink rosebuds and leaves. 
Another has the same pattern in old gold 
stripes and red flowers, Another in rich old 
blue and shaded terra-cotta flowers. Another 
kind shows various colorings in the same piece ; 
as, for example, irregular stripes of pink satin, 
pale blue, very narrow green with black edges, 
the flowers, very tiny and delicate, all appear- 
ing on the cream ground, 

In still another example the prevailing 
color is a rich old gold stripe, occurring very 
often, and the floral design twining about a 
pale blue bar, which intersects the cream 
stripe. These Pompadour brocades of wool 
and silk are fifty inches wide and sell for $1.25 
per yard, They are thus minutely described, 
because they are so admirably adapted for wall 
coverings, portiéres, upholsterings, etc., in 
rooms where the scheme of color is in pale 
tints. A little heavier quality in the same 
fabric, measuring the same in width, and al- 
most identical in pattern, is marked at $2 per 
yard, 

Several Bohemian glass boxes with the 
monogram in gold on top, contained cold 
cream, vaseline, and camphor ice respectively, 
doing positively active service. So many 
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THREE VARIETIES OF FICHUS 


beautiful toilet articles are made to-day in gold, 
and studded with jewels that are a joy to look 
at, but too chaste to be in daily use. Their 
,position on the dressing-table is a sinecure, 
being called into requisition upon state occa- 
sions only. 

Lady Randolph Churchill, who is endowed 
with the prettiest little American feet im- 
aginable, wears for wheeling a costume which 
deserves being widely copied by her English 
friends, for it is graceful and eminently decent 
without being in the way of this favorite 
sport of hers, but the garbs I see now daily in 
the streets and parks are abominations of the 
worst type. 

A bamboo table, Turkish shape, and quite 
low, holding a set of porcelain tea things, and 
a bamboo cabinet with bric-a-brac, and bam- 
boo portiéres look well in a room. 

The windows can be draped with curtains to 
match the wall hangings. Some artistic vases, 
not expensive, if placed here and there about 
the room, holding a spray of chrysanthemums 
or a branch of some flowering shrub, look well. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A SILVER TEA 


He reimbursement of a scanty treasury 

I of some worthy charity is not al- 

ways an easy problem to solve, and 
one is often at her wit’s end to devise some 
scheme whereby the ducats may be forth- 
coming. In this age the insatiate public 
appetite each season demands artistic novelty, 
otherwise they fail to respond, however 
worthy the cause, unless the craze for onig- 
inality is catered to. 

A woman of resources recently so placed, 
hit upon the following, and made a great 
success of it from every standpoint: . She 
called it a Silver Tea. The cards of an- 
nouncement and invitation as well were done 
in silver, and each recipient was requested to 
appear with not less than twenty-five cents in 
silver. One of the women interested in the 
cause gave the use of her ball-room, which 
was circular in shape and decorated in silver 
and blue, 

One large circular booth filled the centre 
of this spacious room and reached almest to 
the ceiling, but it was divided into compart- 
ments, eight in number, much lke opera 
boxes. Each was presided over by a young 
woman with powdered hair generously 
sprinkled with silver powder, and each was 
gowned a la Marie Antoinette, in light blue 
and silver. The whole booth, made of wood, 
was covered with silver foil, except the table 
surrounding it, which was draped and covered 
with light blue, the whole presenting a scene 
of beauty only surpassed in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Electric Mights outlined each compartment 
and peeped out of artistic shades of blue 
crimped paper interlined with pink to cast a 
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becoming shade upon the dainty coaxers of 
the almighty dollar. The blue crimped pa- 
per, cut into strips to simulate ribbon, formed 
itself into true lover’s knots and thus con- 
nected each electric light of the eight 
compartments — the whole meeting at the top 
in a bouquet, as it were, of light, thus deli- 
cately screened, 

The articles on sale were all of silver, but 
the toilet articles were sold at one division, 
stationery requirements at another, nursery 
essentials at another, table silver at still an- 
other, personal and household ornaments, old 
coins, a collection of old Dutch pieces, and the 
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eighth was devoted to articles suited 
to sports—yachting, golfing, coach- 
ing, tennis, etc. A few small tables 
fitted in the ends of the room were 
devoted to the sale of Candy, tea, 
chocolate and Christmas cards, re- 
spectively, which swelled the receipts 
and served as an added interest to 
the many and pleased visitors. 

The beauty of a gown is often 
lost since interlinings are so little 
used, by its general limpness, par- 
ticularly around the bottom. In 
order to avoid this, one should have 
a petticoat made of heavy silk, 
moreen, or of any of the many ma- 
terials which are now made for this 
purpose, and it should be at least 
four yards around. If a strong stce] 
is added to the bottom all around, 
under the flounces of silk and lace, 
the skirt will stand out at all times 
and under all conditions,and so give 
the cachet to one’s toilette that is 
peremptory to-day. 

Petticoats as above described, made 
in white, are of course needed in 
winter, for home and evening gowns, 
but they are a positive necessity in 
summer, to wear under one’s silk, 
linen and cotton frocks, for these 
materials now-a-days need more than 
a starched muslin skirt to hold them 
out. They are susceptible of much 
fluff and daintiness, and then again, they 
are very pretty when more simply trimmed, 

There is a decided fall in sleeves. Those 
in the smartest gowns are tight from the elbow 
down, and the voluminous excesses of the 
upper part are no longer elegant. 





FORGOT HIMSELF 


Recrnatp: ‘* What’s the matter, old 
boy ? you seem disturbed about something.’ 

Percy: ‘*I am; a fellow just asked me 
for assistance, saying that he had a child and 
three small wives to support.”” 
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Upholstery. 


Sale of Fine Portieres. 

50-inch Embroidered Silk 
‘Plush Portieres, choice col- 
ors, $60.00 per pair; worth 
$100.00. 

Double Faced French Ve- 
lour Portieres, new patterns. 
$27.50 per pair, formerly 
$45.00. 

Satin Damask Portieres, 
all colors, new patterns, 
$12.00; formerly $16.75. 

French Armure Portieres, 
$8.75; were $12.75. 

Satin Derby Portieres, all | 
colors, $3.50 per pair. 

Heavy Damask Portieres, 
new patterns, fringed, all 
colors, $4.50 per pair; for- 
merly $6.50. | 

75 Single Silk Curtains, 
made in France, at $3.95. 
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each; worth $10.00. | MERIDEN BRITANNIA COPIPANY, 


Bagdad Curtains, $4.50, | 
$6.75 and $7.75 each. | 


208 Firrn AveENve. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street. 


# 


SEND for IT! 


@> An elegant Brochure, 


illustrating factory views, witb 
description of spoon making. 


H A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
Send for it. | 


New York Salesroom, | 
2 Maiden Lane. 














CHRISTMAS 





MADISON SQUARE: 
New York. 


Everything in Solid Silver. | E REOFERN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 
Full assortment of silver plate | Sp | Laces’ Ta1con and masir Fibre Chamois. 
MaKen. 318 WEST 77th ST., 
Hollow Ware, ‘ 210 FIFTH AvE., NEw YORK Mpssrs. Redfern, NEW YORK, August t¢, «895. 
Cut Glass, : 210 Fifth Avenue. 
Mounted Pocket Books. 2 Times wo lected yesterday, using as you aeapaaes fhe Fiore 
—_-—_—_. GENTLEMEN: piney A, soph ony 4 Taras. 20 Jad obire ans 
: >: : . vi ve them that fant ef- 
Sterling Silver Inlaid | @ , few fect, 1 hd that the moreen petticoat does not f ve hat 
ay : e 
j Spoons and Forks za | of natural use nothing but the goasing roods. The imi- 








than useless. 





Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALI, JEWELERS, 


The Holmes & E¢wards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT; CONN. 


Mention this paper. 


ee J Guaranteed 2s years, : . tation of this —_ - - have found to be worse 
(stonep)” “LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





SILVERWARE. 


1128-1130 Broapway, 


‘«« When the Green Comes Back ’”’ 








RON is HAVE YOU SEEN 

the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? It is given} ) 
KIDDER’S P ASTILLES rows La. | free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. f | 
ei : 








dictates the utmost nicety of ex- 
pression and deportment. 

In your correspondence, to be certain you are using the 

correct thing in Stationery, get the papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Company. 


For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and produce, without 
question the finest Writing Papers in the world. As they make over 500 styles, 
you cannot fail to be suited. Insist on your stationer showing you samples. He 
will not serve you by representing other papers as good. They are not. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 


Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. THEPANSYCORSETCOMPANY 
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ce jjA PERFECT CORSET 
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New York. 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
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Broadway, 
have re- 
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all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 


RAMBLER BICYCLE? 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





Pabst "ait Extract 
| +. Take it hot, with 
sugar—bed-time. It’s 
The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 


BODOOOS 
To Collar . 
Wearers 


The Benedict Collar Button 
is the only button good for 
anything. Sold everywhere. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Mai ’en 
Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book. 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


NEW PLAY AT THE STANDARD 





He Strange Adventures of Miss Brown 

is a **new and original farcical 

play’’ by the Scotch poet and 

novelist, Robert Buchanan, and a Mr, C. 

Marlow. The story is that a ward in Chan- 

cery runs away from school and marries an 
English cavalry officer. 

Offenses ignoring the decrees of the Lord 
Chancellor of England are punishable with 
heavy fines, and even imprisonment. The ward 
has not obtained permission to marry, and the 
new husband is therefore liable to lose his 
position in the army, be committed to prison, 
besides suffering a depletion of his slender 
banking account, for the officer in question, 
though heir to a coronet, stands a very poor 
chance of coming into the title. Given the 
marriage. and subsequent pursuit of the pair 
by a solicitor on the behalf of the Court of 


A THEATRE 


Chancery, and by the schoolmistress in despair 
for the loss of a pupil, a number of complica- 
tions are evidently constructable which should 
furnish plenty of amusement if ably handled. 
When it is announced that the authors cap- 
ture the young lady and take her back to 
school, that the dragoon husband shaves his 
moustache and masquerades as a woman to 
avoid capture, in which disguise he joins his 
wife at the school, it will be seen that the 
authors have created (or, bearing in mind the 
recent successes of Charlie’s Aunt and the 
New Boy), have adopted some situations that 
should prove mirthful. So in truth they 
have, and according to current comment, the 
results of their combinations should. be re- 
warded with laughter, applause and curtain 
calls in the proportions I have indicated. 

The authors, however, only receive a por- 
tion of what is due tothem, The reason is 
that the farce is very generally badly acted; in 
one or two cases the interpreters of some of the 
characters are clownishly idiotic beyond belief. 





It cannot, of course, be understood by the 
gen@al public that actors and actresses are 
never wholly responsible for their efforts be- 
fore the public. A typewriter is not respon- 
sible for the style of a composition which is 
dictated. Many authors and managers depre- 
cate any display of intelligence on the part of 
the actor. The phrase, ‘I hire you to act, 
not to think,’’ is, unfortunately, familiar 
now-a-days. A good deal of the inanity that 
pervaded Mr. Hill’s stage on the evening of 
the second of December may have been due to 
Mr. Rogers, who owns the play for this country, 
orto Mr. R. A. Roberts, the producer. From 
my own knowledge of Mr. Roberts, I should 
question if much of the imbecility was sug- 
gested or tolerated by him, The remaining 
possibility that suggests itself, is that Mr. 
Rogers, supposed to be a good business man, 
is entirely incapable of suggesting to producer 
Roberts the method of the English originals, or 
the intentions and directions of the authors. 

From the above it must not be assumed 
that the authors have displayed any marked 
skill or originality in the putting together of 


LOBBY VISION 


the farce under notice. There is an abundant 
demonstration of the reverse. The detective 
has been hoist with his own petard, imprisoned 
in his own handcuffs by many playwrights 
before Messrs. Buchanan and Marlow. _Dis- 
guised males in girls’ schools is a hoary device. 
Still, if the hash is well made and well flav- 
ored, all that would pass. It isn’t. ‘The first 
act is clumsy, much of it is superfluous, The 
dialogue often verges on the suggestive. Stull, 
it is good enough to deserve the favor here 
that has been accorded to its reception on the 
other side, if the representation had equal 
merit with the work. Of the eight or nine 
leading characters only one was acted, and it 
is to be feared that there was much that was 
accidental about that, for the actor betrayed 
inexperience of stage unities by taking calls 
in the middle of the scene. Still, a more 
correct representation of a German music 
master, better or truer German English—not 
the stage Dutch dialect stuff—has rarely been 
heard on the New York stage. 
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A REVIEW OF HAMLET, THE UNWARRANTED 
SUPPRESSION CF THE FIFTH ACT—CALVE 
THE VERSATILE—A SUGGESTED 
WAY OUT OF THE SEIDL 
30CIETY'S DILEMMA 


Rom time to time the opera Hamlet, by 
0) Ambroise Thomas, has been produced 
in this city, without, however, gain- 
ing a hold upon the public. Music has its 
limitations, and the situations of Hamlet are 
hopelessly beyond its reach. Madness can 
never be depicted musically—much Jess the 
pretended madness of Hamlet. Moreover, the 
talent of Ambroise Thomas lies in the direc- 
tion of light and graceful music, as he has 
shown in earlier works,.such as Le Caid, 
Raymond, and especially in Mignon. Tragic 
and sublime accents are denied to him. 

In Hamlet the composer has undertaken a 
task for which he was in no manner fitted, 
and yet the entire work gives evidence that 
he approached his task with the best inten- 
tions, and earnestness is always to be com- 
mended. 

Among all the travesties of great literary 
works it would be difficult to find any that 
can equal the libretto produced by Messrs. 
Barbier and Carre. 

Bad as is the original opera text, the man- 
agement last week made the work utterly 
absurd.by the omission of the entire fifth act. 
We may well.ask why this opera was an- 
nounced as Hamlet instead of Ophelia. 
Hamlet vows to avenge his father’s murder 
This he accomplishes in the fifth act. And 
this entire act was omitted! There 
is no excuse for such an outrageous and 
illogical cut. The ballet: could have been 
dispensed with for two reasons. It is abso- 
lutely unessential to the development of the 
plot; and then the music itself is common- 
place, and cannot for one moment bear com- 
parison with the exquisite ballet music of 
Faust, which is always suppressed in that 
opera. By the way, there is in my score of 
Hamlet a printed foot-note which says : 
** Tout le ballet pent étre supprimé.’’ The 
ballet occupies more time than the entire fifth 
act. 

The music of the opera is throughout 
dignified and apprcpriate. But, owing to the 
composer's limitations, it is more the result 
of mature deliberation than spontaneous in- 
spiration. The beautiful numbers are those 
in which the lyric talent of Thomas unfolds 
itself, These passages are truly exquisite and 
cannot fail to produce a deep impression. 
They include the duet between Ophelia and 
Hamlet, Doute de la lumiére, in the first 
act; Ophelia’s air: Adieu, dit-il, ayez toi, 
at the opening of the second act; the trio: 
Allez dans un cloitre, in the third act; the 
waltz-song: Partagez-vous mes fleurs (among 
the daintiest bits in ali music ), and the ballad: 
Pale et blonde, sung by Ophelia in the fourth 
act ; Hamlet’s arioso: Comme une pale fleur, 
and the funeral march in the fifth act. In 
the festival music, the two marches and the 
drinking song, Thomas never rises above the 
commonplace. 

Mme. Calvé as Ophelia carried off the 
honors of the evening. And justly so. Her 
impersonation of. the unhappy maiden driven 
to madness and despair was exceedingly touch- 
ing. This great singer has now proved that 
she can portray tenderness and quiet suffering 
fully as well as the heartless coquetry of Car- 
men or the intense emotionalism of Sautuzza, 
Both vocally and his:rionically she rendered 
the rdle of Ophelia as it will seldom be 
equalled. In the mad scene all her excellent 
qualities were displayed to their fullest advan- 
tage, beauty of voice, purity of intonation, 
consummate technical skill, dramatic inten- 
sity, artistic moderation. She never once 
forgot that she was Ophelia, not Calvé. 
From her Carmen or Sautuzza I would never 
have believed her capable of such tender, 
sorrowful accents as she uttered here. Her 
movements and gestures were in beautiful 
harmony with her voice. Everything was 
subdued and gentle. Now -she would cast 
her eyes about with a look of childish won- 
der, then again she would stare vacantly be- 
fore her. 

Calvé has now proved herself truly great. 
A singer who can command such accents for 


Carmen and Ophelia can have no specialty ; 
she is an all-around artist. I gladly retract 
my statement, made three years ago, to the 
effect that Nordica was a greater artist than 
Calvé and Melba combined. -.I had not heard 
the wonderful Ophelia of Calvé. If this 
great artist continues to extend her now ex- 
ceedingly limited repertoire, as no doubt shé 
will, she will unquestionably rank with the 
greatest singers of our times. 

By the side of Mme. Calvé all other singers 
of the evening fell into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Mme. Mantelli was an excellent 
Queen Gertrude. She was very strong in the 
scene between Hamlet and his mother in the 
third act. M. Plangon was rather stiff and 
conventional as the King, and his entire 
make up had a suspicious resemblance to that 
of his Capulet in Romeo and Juliette. © Sig- 
nor Kaschmann was quite unsatisfactory as 
Hamlet. His failings were the more conspic- 
uous because of such an Ophelia. In the 
scene where Hamlet charges his mother with 
complicity of the murder of ‘her husband, 
Kaschmann lost all dignity—he was positively 
brutal in his acting. He thus showed that he 
had no conception whatever of the character 
he impersonated. Wherever a fermata oc- 
curred he took the greatest possible liberty, 
holding the note as long as his breath would 
allow. His runs were always indistinct. 


NEEDED——A CONDUCTOR 


The Seidl Society, of Brooklyn, 1s in a 
rather unpleasant position, The great con- 
ductor after whom it is named, finds, after 
the society has made all arrangements for the 
coming season, that his duties with Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau will interfere with the so- 
ciety’s plans. Undoubtedly the strong person- 
ality of Seid] has made this organization what 
it is to-day. Therecan be no doubt that the 
concerts given by the Seidl Society during the 
past seven years have advanced musical culture 
in Brooklyn, so that to-day these coneerts 
have become a necessity. 

If the purpose of the Seidl Society is the 
promotion of art, as it should be, why this 
perplexity at the difficulty before them ? 
What should have been done at once was to 
look for another conductor. Seidl is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest interpreters of 


Wagner. But this is at the same time his 
weakness. He is not sufficiently broad in his 
taste. When conducting Wagner his whole 


soul is in the work, and his boundless enthu- 
siasm communicates itself*to those whom he 
directs. But he is not an equally great con- 
cert-conductor, as his work with the Philhar- 
monic Society has shown. Seidl’s taste is at 
fault. Years‘of constant association with: one 
of the world’s greatest masters and strongest 
individualities has made a Jasting impression 
on him. A conductor's taste should be free 
from personal feelings; he must have the 
same enthusiasm for the works of all the great 
composers. This Mr. Seid] has not, as is 
strongly evidenced by his neglect of Brahms. 

Seidl, the Wagner conductor, could hardiy 
be replaced. To replace the concert-conductor 
is not impossible, as the Seid] Society seems 
inclined to think. There are two ways out 
of this dilemma. Either the Seidl Society 
must cease to exist, or find a new conductor. 
By adopting the former course -it will prove 
that the object of its existence was nothing but 
the idolatrous cultivation of an individual. By 
adopting the latter, that its object is the culti- 
vation and promotion of true art. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Merchant of Venice, Don 
Quixote. Story of Waterloo. 

American Theatre—A Runaway Colt. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess. 

Broadway Theatre—His Excellency - Opera. 

Bijou—The Night Clerk. 

Casino—The Wizard of the Nile. 

Columbus— Ups and Downs, 

Daly’s Theatre—Transit of Leo. 

Empire Theatre—Frow-Frow, Denise. Camille. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Shore Acres. 

Fourteenth St. Theatre—Sidewalks of New Y ork 

Garrick Theatre—The Witch. 

Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Germania Theatre - My New York. 

Grand Opera House —Clara Morris —Repertoire 

Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 

Harlem Opera House — Princess Bonnie. 

Irving Place German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre - The Home Secretary. 

Palmer's Theatre—T he Shop Girl. 

People’s Theatre—Eight Bells. 

Star Theatre The County Fair. 
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The “Index to Chim- 
Pp neys”’ tells what shape and 
IT FLOATS every burner and lamp. 


The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps Geo A Macbeth Co, 
are intended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. The ; : 
traveler who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath, | Pittsburgh, Pa, will send 
will carry a piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 


THe Proctes & Gamate Co., Cin’ti 






The 


size and make to get for 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
Guarantee skirt edges 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN Is 





The “Popular Shop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


a—-1N THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker 
Easy Chairs, in “*Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 





(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). | 


4a-1N THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 
Ag-IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES. 
Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for 
Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 


&—g-1N THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 





The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 


The ** Popular Shop” are not to be had elsewhere. | 


424 ST. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
.- Carriage Free 
AT 6th AVE. | to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 





Grand Winter Haoureton 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 


BY 2s PPINSP ET CSFEERE. 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by — Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
Constantinop) = ghrough the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 

Naples (Rome bi My a Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Islands). Maloga. T angiers. 

nee of round oa, Sot two months. % a 

tice of passage, round trip, $520, fice 20, and up- 
be a to accommodations. r further partic- 
ulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 











it—write. Pearl glass, from wearing out. Don't 

take any binding unless you see **S,H.& Ii" 

ag" a ee pear] top, tough glass. on the label no matter what anybody tells 
you. 


SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD | 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 





pHE GLUB~ = 
° No line in the world equals the New York 
oe | Central i in the comfort and speed of its trains Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
Or K’ ; ‘Al LS | and the beauty and variety of its scenery. totheS.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, | In the opinion of a prominent English 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, | expert, the New York Central possesses the 
TOM QIN, VERMOUTH | most perfect system of block signals in the 





AND YORK, | world, 
We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- | 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to | 834 hours, New York to Buffalo ; 9% 


the best cocktails served over any bar | hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
in the world. Being compounded in | hours, New York to Chicago ; 21K hours, 


accurate proportions, they wili always | 
be found of uniform quality. | New York to Cincinnati; 293/ hours, New 


Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- | York to St. Louis, via A tng New York 
tails made of the same material and | Central. 
provortions, the one which is aged 
must be ae ORK 

Try our Cocktail—made : 
me ane. peatehinndie ent. d> |, The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
licious. For sale on the Dining and | '8 the New York Central. 


Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U, S. . — es 
AVOID IMITATIONS. The best line to Cincinnati is the New | 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, | York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 





land, |i 
4 F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors, 
ae we York W. London, England. The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 


New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
THE LATTER END of % | start from the center of the city of New “s . (peaeee “3 : 3 
, ts, 00, $1.25, 
contract is vastly more im- | York, and reach the center of every impor. | s7"Bs ducgaun “iy Svou Manic? goss uck keep then 


| tant city in the country. write to 
portant than the front end. | | R. & Q., M’frs, 361 Breadway, N. Y. 
Five dollars saved ona premium is a trifle; five E <= : abt = same 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim | Bmtr: 
falls due is not a triffe. i 
Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- | 
est, you or the company you insure in; and there- 
fore whether the company is insuring you or you are 
insuring the company. } 
A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it | 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn, 


Are made in the largest and 
Inthe Oldest Aceident Company in America, the 
Largest in the Werld,and has never reorcan- | 


ized or frozen out any of its claimants. best equipped Bicycle factory in the World. 


Rates as low as will give permanent security ot | It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the modern 
receiving the face value ot the policy. rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, super- 
Policies world- ‘wide, and as liberal as consistent | intendent, master mechanic, etc,—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in, the world— 
with the Company's lneping altee alive to pay claims at all. | ber the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we 
now we are right in warranting the Waverley to be ‘the best bicycle duilt in the world, regardless of price. 


Assets, $/7, 664, 000. Surplus, $2, 472, 000 | De you want the best? Our catalouge is free by mail, 


Paid Policy-H 941,006,000. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
$2,151,000 im 1894, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. eT Essence GREAT WEST ERN. 
. ‘ FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
RHINE « Voters 


A Home Product which Amer- 
(Name Registerctl. ) 
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icans are Especially 
Proud of 


BEEMAN’S— THe oriawat 
Pepsin Gum 





.THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES Now used in many of the best 


CAUTION—See tha If you want a real Violet hotels. clubs axa & 
the Beeman is | y ; otels, clubs and homes, in 
on each wtapper. “ Perfume, be sure you get preference to foreign 


vintages. 


= ‘No. 471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 


THE PERFECTION 
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OF CHEWING uM if. AD 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


And a Delicious 





Sor ndacstion ana lutely true to the flower. Pleasant Valley 
Send & cents fer Cut this advertisement ' 
sample package out and show it to your 
| Beem»n Chemical Co. dealer. — Se 
“ie ae | MOULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S.Agents. HEIMS. 
Pepsin CHEWING Gum | STEUBEN Co., ny 
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NAPERY 


(From $1 up to $125.) 


Here are few things more interesting 

i to the feminine mind than table 

linen. A table may be devoid of 
silver or cut glass appointments, but still be 
attractive and pretty; but no amount of costly 
service can compensate for the absence of fine 
soft tablecloths, napkins and doyleys. The 
most desirable tablecloths are of double 
damask, with borders and central figures. A 
charming design is a grape leaf, so woven as 
to produce shaded effects over the cloth, while 
the border presents the vine and clusters of 
fruit. Large ball and coin spots are seen in 
some of the new cloths, and empire wreaths 
are also a novelty. The prices, of course, 
vary according to size. 

Five dollars will buy a very pretty table- 
cloth for everyday use, two yards wide and 
two and a half long. Those of rather finer 
quality, in the same size, are $6 and $7 each. 
Square cloths of the same quality, 24% x 2% 
yards in size, are $6.50 ; when 2% x 3 yards, 
are $7.50. Instill finer quality they mount 
up in price, from $10 to $18. Napkins to 
match come from $6 to $12 per doz., and 
while it is well to have them to match, it is 
by no means necessary, and many people buy 
their napkins quite irrespective of their table- 
cloths. One thing to be borne in mind, 
however, is that a dinner napkin should be 
of large size, not smaller than five-eighths of 
a yard square, nor larger than seven-eighths of 
a yard square. For breakfast cloths, beauti- 
ful linens may be bought of about the same 
quality as above, except the most expensive, 
and woven in the same patterns, yet they are 
much cheaper as they come by the yard, and 
the borders are only on the sides. They 
usually measure two yards in width, and may 
be purchased for from $1 to $1.75 per yard. 
The snow drop, the clover leaf, the fern, the 
fleur-de lis, and medallion and scroll patterns, 
all appear in the pretty lunch cloths, with 
colored borders, They are of the finest Irish 
or French damask, and the patterns are in 
pale pinks, blues, and old gold on a white 
ground, They are heavily fringed, and cost 
from $7.50 up to $15 per set, twelve large 
doylies, fringed, and matching the cloths in 
color, being included in each set. These sets 
are of the finest quality, but there are others 
not so fine in texture, in the same colorings, 
very pretty and desirable, which sell for from 
$3 vo $5 per set. 

Fine damask never exhibits any extrava- 
gance. It lasts for years. It is always 
handsome, and when well laundered gives a 
refined appearance to the table which is never 
unnoticed. The Belfast linen is considered 
by many old housekeepers to be the best, but 
there are weaves of German, and especially 
French damask, which have never been sur- 
passed, or, indeed, equaled. A costly service 
of white table linen is trimmed with guipure 
lace and open hemstitch. The first hem is 
four inches wide, then there is a row of drawn 
work ; six inches above this is another row of 
drawn work, and between the two is a band 
of Venetian point guipure let in. The whole 
cloth is edged with lace of the same kind, five 
inches wide. The napkins, seven-eighths of 
an inch square, have two rows of drawn work, 
but no lace. The price of this set is $1.25. 
For luncheons and teas, tablecloths of fine 
momie, showing effects of red and blue em- 
broidery, Russian style, in the border, are 
shown for $25, the napkins being extra. 

Lovely sets of colored damask, looking 
exactly like satin, all in pale blue or pink, or 
pale yellow, with fringed napkins and carving 
cloths to match, cost from $25 to $35 the 
set. 

It is good to insti] into each buyer’s mind 
the following points: A good small tablecloth 
may be bought for $4. From that the price 
runs up to about $15, for which a beautiful] 
cloth may be bought, .as soft as satin, and as; 
fine as needs be. Napkins of the exact pat- 
tern and quality cost $15 per dozen, and like 
the cloth will last for many years. Napkins 
to match the $4 cloth cost $4 or $5§ per 
dozen, and medium-priced cloths and napkins 
are in proportion 





Hemstitched table linen is much in vogue 
now. The drawn work above the hems is 
about half an inch in width and is worked in 
delicate patterns. Sets, consisting of one 
cloth and one dozen napkins, the napkins 
measuring twenty-seven inches square, are of 
various prices, according to size of the cloth. 
One measuring 2 x 2% yards, with one dozen 
napkins, may be purchased for $10.75, and 
so on through all the variations of size and 
quality up to $40. The sizes vary from the 
above-mentioned 2x 2% yards to 24% x 5 
yards. The napkins are hemstitched to 
match the cloths. 


DRESS PATTERNS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
(From $1 go up to $10. ) 


In the shops, at this season of the year, are 
displayed cut lengths of various fabrics, suffi- 
cient to make a gown or suit, at exceptional 
prices. There are silks, taffeta, in black or 
colors, striped and figured, for $5 for a piece 
of twelve yards ; bengalines, in plain evening 
shades, for $6 and §7, according to lengths, 
which vary from twelve to fourteen yards, and 
brocades, black and colored, for $10 for length 
of fifteen yards. Shorter lengths of ten yards 
are sold for $4 and $5. These are admirable 
for petticoats, and are of excellent quality. 

Dress patterns in storm serges, cheviot 
twills and jacquard figures may be bought for 
$4.60; cable cords and serges are $3.35, and 
rock crépons are $3.95 the dress length. 
French novelties in two colors, mixed cheviots 
and shepherd checks may be bought for $1.98 
the pattern. Very pretty knotted diagonals 
and bouclé effects are shown for $2.70. In 
cotton fabrics are dress lengths of crinkled 
crépon in all the evening shades for $3, Scotch 
ginghams and zephyrs for $2.50, and percales 
and seersuckers for $1.90. 


CARD PARTY NOTES 


MATCHING PARTNERS BY MEANS OF FLOWERS 
OR BARS OF MUSIC-—~PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES AS COUNTERS 


& Ard parties are justly a favorite form of 


entertainment, and as they are con- 
tinuously growing in popularity, and 
are particularly seasonable just now, some of 
the following ideas may prove available to 
those who enjoy this form of entertainment. 

The detail of arranging partners becomes a 
pleasant task to a hostess when the responsi- 
bility of personality is lifted from her shoul- 
ders and left to the decision of chance. The 
matching of partners with flowers prettily 
settles this question. The flowers for each 
woman should be of a different variety, with 
a corresponding boutonniére for each man. 
Each is asked to make his or her own choice, 
and just before the game begins each man 
looks for the woman with the flowers which 
match his own, and takes her to the table 
decorated with the color of the ribbon which 
ties her flowers. The flowers can be as elab- 
orate or as simple as desired, and arranged as 
hand bouquets, corsage bouquets, or even a 
single rose is pretty, there being such a large 
variety to choose from. 

A bar of music of some popular song, 
printed on a card, with the words of the song 
printed on another, is a second means of 
matching partners; or dividing familiar 
quotations and then finding one’s ‘‘ other 
half,’ is still ‘a means to the end,’’ that 
quickens one’s memory and affords active em- 
ployment until the game begins. 

Ins:ead of distributing the conventional 
cards as counters, such as are generally used, 
a photograph frame presented to each guest 
serves as a most acceptable substitute, and as 
a memento of the occasion as well, and can 
bear the monogram or address of the hostess, 
and the date. The stars which the major 
domo distributes after each game should be 
affixed to the blank paper inside of the frame, 
which is removed at the close of the evening 
and given to the judges to count, 

At a card party lately given to celebrate a 
linen wedding, the counters were composed of 
linen tape about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
These strips, four and a half inches long, in- 
terlaced each other, and thus formed a square, 
and served as a sachet ; the whole was framed 
in silver, with a scriptogram of the host and 
hostess and the dates neatly engraved in one of 
the corners, more pronounced than the others. 





Small silver pins were used instead of the 
paper stars, which, of course, did not disfigure 
the linen surface, and had the advantage of 
future usefulness as well. 

Another substitute for the paper counters is 
to give each guest a bunch of violets with his 
or her name painted on the ribbon tying the 
bunch, and each bunch should contain a 
similar number of flowers. Each game is 
counted by removing an added violet, or by 
parting with one in case of defeat. Each one 
counts his or her own violets at the close of 
the evening, and the prizes are distributed 
accordingly, or the violets can be attached and 
counted by more impartial judges and then 
returned according to the name on each 
ribbon. Finger rings, such as children 
play with, are also used as counters, and are 
worn on the fingers. Indeed, there is no end 
to the resources if one possessed of a little in- 
genuity and time turns her attention in this 
direction. 


ROYAL BABIES IN POLITICS 


HOW LITTLE PRINCE BORIS’S RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
WILL AFFECT THE INTERESTS OF BULGARIA 
—THE DESIRE OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
TO PREVENT ANY OF THE DUKE 
OF FIFE’S CHILDREN FROM MOUNT- 

ING THE ENGLISH THRONE— 

THE GRANDMOTHER OF FIFE 
WAS THE NOTORIOUS MRS, 

JORDAN 


} gee play, in modern times, a far 


greater réle in politics than is war- 

ranted by their size, weight and in- 
tellect. Thus, in Bulgaria, at the present 
moment, the fate of the Prince’s throne and, 
indeed, the preservation of the hard-won 
independence of the entire nation rest en- 
tirely upon the question of the conversion of 
Prince Boris from the Roman Catholic faith 
to the Orthodox Greek Church. He is but 
eighteen months old, and presumably attaches 
more importance to the quality and quantity 
of his pap than to any of the obstruse theo- 
logical dissensions which have served to cre- 
ate so great a schism between these two great 
branches of the Christian creed. The fact 
is, that unless he, within the next few 
months, abandons the Church in which he 
was baptized, recants its errors and abjures 
his heresies, his father will assuredly lose his 
ricketty and tcttzring throne. 

The obstacle to his conversion is his 
mother, who is one of those narrow minded 
religionists of the Bourbon type, and has been 
brought up in the firm conviction that out- 
side the pale of the Church of Rome there is 
no salvation, and that by permitting her boy 
to become converted to the Greek faith she 
dooms his soul to perdition. Moreover, she 
considers herself bound by a solemn promise, 
which both she and her husband gave to the 
Pope at the time of their marriage, to the 
effect that their children should be brought 
up as Catholics In her eyes the difficulty, 
therefore, resolves itse!f into a choice between 
an earthly crown and a heavenly one. 

Little Boris owes his parents a grudge for 
inflicting upon him such a name at the mo- 
ment of his birth, for it is one connected 
from time immemorial with religious contro- 
versy. History teaches us that it was borne 
by the great Czar who reigned over Bulgaria 
in the ninth century, and that on being 
called to choose then, as tiny Baby Boris is 
expected to choose now, ten centuries later, 
between the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
faith, he decided in favor of the latter, owing 
to the Pope’s inability to answer to his satis- 
faction the hundred and six “doctrinal ques- 
tions which he had addressed to the Vatican. 

Matters are still further complicated at 
Sofia by the appearance upon the scene of a 
little brother, who has been named Ciryl, 
which, curiously enough, is the name borne by 
the monk whoathousand years ago converted 
the great Czar Boris to the Greek Church. 
Little Ciryl’s birth is a big disappointment to 
his parents. Had a little girl been born 
instead, no question as to her creed would 
have arisen, since there could have been 
no objection on dynastic grounds to her 
being brought up as a Catholic; but the fact 
that the baby is a boy merely serves to inten- 
sify the difficulty which has arisen in connec- 
tion with Prince Boris, as instead of sacrificing 
the future salvation of one child, Princess 





Ferdinand now finds herself called upon to 
sacrifice that of two. 

In England the people are looking forward 
with a great deal more anxiety than most 
Americans would be willing to believe, to the 
birth of another infant in the household of 
the Duke and Duchess of York, for each 
child that is born to the Duchess renders more 
remote the alarming possibility of the Crown 
of Great Britain devolving upon the head of a 
mere commoner, in the person of the Duchess 
of Fife’s little daughter, Alexandra Duff, 
whose title of ‘* Lady ’’ prefixed to her name, 
is but one merely of courtesy and social usage. 

The Duke of York is a man of exceedingly 
frail and delicate constitution ever since his 
alarming illness of three years ago, and while 
Queen Victoria is so old and infirm that she 
may be said to have reached the end of the 
span of her long and well-spent life, the 
Prince of Wales is by no means in a healthy 
condition, or medically considered as a long- 
lived man. 

Next after the baby boy of the Duke of 
York in the line of succession to the throne, 
comes the eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, the Duchess of Fife, whose husband is 
in business as a banker, and joint.stock com- 
pany promoter. His grandmother was the 
illegitimate child of King William tv. and of 
an actress who rejoiced in the nom de guerre 
of Dolly Bland, but who figures in the pages of 
English history under the name of Mrs. Jor- 
dan. The eventuality of the Duchess of Fife 
becoming Queen-regent of Great Britain and 
Empress of India, with the Duke occupying a 
position on the steps of the throne and in the 
councils of the nation similar to that tol- 
erated, most reluctantly, by the British nation 
in the case of the late Prince Consort, has 
already been discussed with the utmost bitter- 
ness in the press, on the platform, and even 
in Parliament, and there is every reason to 
believe that sooner than permit such a thing, 
the aristocracy would combine with the peo- 
‘ple, the classes with the masses, to prevent 
such a dreadful eventuality. That is why the 
confinement of the Duchess of York is being 
looked forward to with such eager expectancy 
by the subjects of Queen Victoria throughout 
the civilized world. 

Of the disappointment which has been 
created in the breasts of the hundred million 
lieges of the Czar, in Europe and Asia, by the 
Czarina’s giving birth to a girl instead of to a 
boy, and of the questions in connection with 
the succession to the throne that are involved 
thereby, questions which may yet give rise to 
insurrection, civil war, and even to the dis- 
ruption of the mighty Empire of the North, 
mention has been made in one of my previous 
letters. It is difficult, indeed, to exaggerate 
the importance of these royal babies in poli- 
tics, or to realize the extent to which the 
welfare of millions upon millions of human 
creatures are centred in these tiny and frail 
morsels of humanity. Politica. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


ASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS-——-HOW THE STATES 
ARE REPRESENTED — POWER OF THE 
SPEAKER——-THE REED RULES 


gt Due Fifty-fourth Congress of the United 


States of America, or ‘*the Senate 

and Representatives in Congress as- 
sembled,’’ met at Washington on Monday, 
2 December, promptly at noon. A radical 
change in the make up of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has taken place since the Fifty- 
third Congress adjourned, and of the--356 
members, one hundred and sixty-three are 
new. The sweeping Republican victory at 
the last election has made this change. Out of 
the forty-four state delegates, the Republicans 
control thirty-one, and among these, again, 
the delegations from twenty states are en- 
tirely Republicans, while the Democrats have 
only four ** solid’’ delegations. The number 
of Populists in the last House was twelve, but 
this is now reduced to six. There are also 
many new faces in the Senate, as only thirteen 
of the thirty Senators whose terms expired last 
March were re-elected. . Owing to the fact 
that the two. Senators from each state, are 
elected by their several State Legislatures for 
a term of six years, the Senate changes-much 
more slowly than the House. 
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Just a whiff from the 

sweet wild woods, a 
fragrance of which one 
never tires, because it is 
nature’s own breath. Ob- 
tained direct from the flowers. 


Forest Fringe 
Wiolet 


is not a concoction of orris 
and other ingredients, yet it 
is sold at a lower price than 
other “vio et extracts. 
Daintily put up in satin boxes with 
fluted cushions, for gift purposes. 
2 oz. size, $1: small size, 50c, 


Sent free on receipt of price, 
DAVID §. BROWN & COMPANY, N Y. 


THE 
UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


P In colors, white, 
gray and black, and 
in qtalities all cot- ff 
ton, cotton and wool, & 
all woel, silk and § 
wool, all silk. 4 


! 
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1, More easily and quickly put on and off than 
any other make. 
2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 

self-adjustable. 
3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 


“ONEITA”. 


4 


; 


q cheap perfumes. 


\ 





4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventually | 
causing uncomfortable tightness, 

5. Allows corsets one size smaller. | 

6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. | 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs. in | 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 ibs. Size, 5, 
from 130 to 150 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 16c Ibs. 
Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 Ibs. 

Misses’ Sizes, 2,3,4,5, 6, 7. 8—fitting fig- 
ures of ages from 3 to 15 years. 


If your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can ebtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
Mill Agents, Worth & Church Sts., N.Y. 
















s. A og in 
resden, Wrought Iron, 
and 0 Banquet Lam 
mounted and furnished inthe 
latest up-to-date manner. 
For Wedding and Xmas 


PRESENTS 


America’s tative 
Lamp. Purchase no other. 
Insist on seeing the stamp ; none genu- 
ine without it. 

PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 

OIL HEATERS at $5.00 EACH. 
No chimney used. Portableand hand- 
some, Seeing Is Believing. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


42 PARK PLACE 
$ banctay st.+ New York, 





# BETTER 
Votan 
WHALEBONE 








SAMPLE ADDRESS 
JULIUS JANOWITZ 135 Grano 51 NY 





FREE 
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COACHMEN’S OUTFITS, 


WHoLEsALE DePparRTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 


y 


UNION SQUARE 


LANES e ye ¢ 7, 
Pee 





People shudder when a woman passes, leaving behind an 
atmosphere laden with the odor of inferior perfume. 
delicacy of the flower it is made to represent soon fades, leaving 
the heavy, suffocating odor of musk, which forms the base of all 


The original 
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have been the choice, par excellence, of the elite in Europe for a 


Importer 
and [laker of 


24 E. 23d St. Madison Square, South, W. Y. 


Sealskin Coats and ‘fackets, 
Persian-Lamb ‘Jackets, 
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RICH FURS 


Sealskin Capes, trimmed with Chinchilla, 


BROAD-TAIL SABLES, AND IMPERIAL ERMINE, 
| 











(alts-foot jelly con- 

taining only the 
best ingredients. It 
is made especially for 
'| the use of invalids. 


Wsant 


|| 864 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











| First Prize: One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $250 in cash. 


Second Prize : One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $100 in cash. 

| 

| 


Third Prize: One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $50 in cash. 


Fourth Prize : One Columbia Bicycle ($100). 








We desire posters to advertise Colum- 
bia Bicycles—to make picm wy better 
acquainted with the delight of rid- 
ing them. 

Therefore we want the best posters 
art can supply, and so offer prizes 
that should tempt earnest effort. 


Artists, lithographers, printers, every- 
body can compete. Full particu- 
lars in circular. 


POPE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAKERS OF COLUMBIA BICTOLES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Collarettes and Marie Antoinette Collars, very ** chic "’ in | 


design, of Persian Lamb, Mink, Stone Marten, Hudson Bay | 


and Russian Sables. 


Imported Cloaks and Wraps for Carriage and the Opera. 


CAPES, 


xi 


COLLARS AND GLOVES. 


| THE FEMININE VIEW 


| Mavup,—‘*I think Arthur has a noble 
| looking head.’’ 

| Erner.—‘* Well, my dear, he*wears Knox 
| Hats, you know, and that makes a great 


Telephone 656—18th. | difference in a man’s appearance.”’ 
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NEW YORK HAS THIRTY-FOUR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


In the original House, which met in 1789, 
there were only sixty-five members. The 
Constitution provided for the election of the 
members of the lower House by the citizens 
of the different states on the basis of popula- 
tion, and the idea was at first, that there 
should be one member to every thirty thou- 
sand persons. Now we have one member to 
about one hundred and seventy-four thousand 
persons, but since the Apportionment Act, 
consequent upon the census of 1890, the ratio 
of members to population is net exact. New 
York State has the largest number of repre- 
sentatives, thirty-four, and Pennsylvania 
treads closely upon its heels with thirty in its 
delegation, while six of the sovereign states 
send only one representative each to accom- 
pany their two Senators tothe National Legis- 
lature. The distribution of the franchise is 
left by the Federal Government in the hands 
of the State Governments, or rather the right 
of deciding which of their citizens should be 
qualified to vote was jealously retained by the 
individual states. Kentucky requires its elec- 
tors to have been residents of the state for two 
years, while Maine demands only three 
months’ residence; Massachusetts requires 
voters to be able to read English ; some states 
exclude duellis:s, and Wyoming admits 
women, 

The States are divided into Congressional 
Districts, from which the representatives are 
chosen, and in laying out these districts there 1s 
a great deal of what is knownas ‘* Gerryman- 
dering.’’ That is, the party in the majority 
in the State legislature manages to lay out the 
districts to its own advantage, by throwing 
some of the voters of the opposite faction into 
a district that is sure to be lost anyway, or 
by twisting the lines so-as to include some 
friendly places in a doubtful district, and so 
insure the election of one of its own partisans. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD GERRYMANDERING 


When Massachusetts was being redistricted» 
in the beginning of the century, Elbridge 
Gerry laid out one district which had some- 
thing the shape of a lizard. Gilbert Stuart 
saw a map of the new districts in some edi- 
torial office, and saying, ‘* Why, this district 
looks like a salamander,’’ proceeded to put in 
eyes and claws with a pencil. The editor 
replied, ‘*Say, rather, a Gerrymander ;’’ and 
the name stuck, In Missouri there is now a 
district which winds about like a river, and 
is longer than the state itself. 

One of the projects of the Liberal Party in 
England, the carrying out of which has been 
indefinitely postponed by their recent defeat, 
was that of passing a law through Parliament 
providing for the payment of members. 
France and other democratic countries agree 
with us in paying the members of the na- 
tional Jegislature a sufficient salary, so that 
others than men of independent means can 
afford to take these positions. Our Senators and 
representatives receive $5,000 a year, and an 
allowance for stationary and traveling ex- 
penses. Members of the House are elected 
for two years on the even years, so that the 
next election will coincide with that of the 
President in 1896. A House does not meet 
until a year after its election, so that the 
present ‘House was elected in November, 
1894, and the old House remaining in session, 
according to rule, until the 4th of March, 
1895, four months after ic knew that its 
principles were no longer supported by the 
country at large, as proved by its voting for 
the opposing party. 

The methods of opening the sessions of 
Senate and House, respectively, are. these : 
The Senate is called to order by the Vice- 
president of the Union, who is ex-officio 
President of the Senate, and after a prayer by 
the Chaplain, the new Senators are sworn in, 
taking an oath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion—that representing the will of the people 
in tangible and permanent form. A commit- 
tee 1s next sent to notify the House that a 
quorum of the Senate is present, and another 
to the President to notify him of the 
readiness of Congress to receive any com- 
munication from the Executive. Meanwhile, 
in the House, the Sergeant-at-armns lifts the 
mace into its place, the flag is run up above 
the House, a prayer is offered, and the rell is 


called. The idea of the mace as a symbol of 
authority is borrowed from England, but its 
design is that of the Roman fasces—the bun- 
dle of rods carried by the victors of old Rome 
before the magistrates. The mace of the 
House of Representatives consists of a bundle 
of ebony rods, bound together by silver bands, 
each rod having a spear-head at one end, and 
a globe surmounted by an eagle at the other. 


THE SPEAKER IN ENGLAND AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The election of the Speaker is the first 
matter of importance before the House, and 
the office itself is one of much dignity. The. 
Speaker receives a salary of $8,000 a year, 
and ranks next after the Vice-President and 
on a level with the Supreme Court judges. 
The Speaker of the present House, Mr. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, was the Speaker 
of the Fifty-first Congress, the last in which 
the Republicans had a majority. The 
office has been given to him as a recognition 
of his abilities and prominence in his party, 
and the act is evidently regarded as endorsing 
the policy he pursued in 1890. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. occupies a 
widely different position in the minds of his 
countrymen from that of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. In England, the elec- 
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tion of the Speaker is hardly a party matter 
at all, and although the man elected is gener- 
ally a member of the party in power, he is 
supposed to drop all party ties.and sympathies 
immediately upon his election. ‘* Once in- 
vested with the wig and gown of office, he 
has no longer any political opinions ;°’ ‘ nei- 
ther the duties nor position imply political 
power.”’ 

As Bryce, the author of the American 
Commonwealth, puts it, ‘In America the 
Speaker has immense political power, and is 
permitted, nay, expected, to use it in the in- 
terests of his party.”’ A large part of his 
power lies in the fact that he appoints the 
committees, into which, according to our 
system, the House is at once divided, and 
which do most of the practical work of the 
House. In fact, ‘* the whole House does 


little more than register, by its votes, the 
conclusions which the committees submit.’’ 
The ‘Reed rules,”’ passed by the Fifty- 
first Congress, were dropped by the Fifty- 
second, but will probably now be re-enacted. 
The most important one related to the quo- 
rum. One-half of the total number of mem- 
bers of Senate or House constitutes a quorum, 
but until the Fifty-first Congress all members 
who did not respond to the roll-call were 
counted as absent. The result was that in 
the House of 1890 the Democrats persisted 
in refusing to answer to their names as the 
only method they could devise of obstructing 
the passage of the McKinley Bill. Mr. Reed 
then ruled (and was supported by his party ) 
that he would count as present for business 
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every member whom he saw in the House, 
thereby making a quorum. This ruling has 
since been approved by Democrats when 
placed in a similar position. 


FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA 


HE VISITS THE OPERA 


A-as, I may, aw, say that fwom a verwy 

, early perwiod, when I-was a young- 

stah, a hobbledehoy, ye know, I used 
to wandah into the operwa durwing the, aw, 
season. 

That was the time when Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and Covent Garden, and occasion- 
ally, Dwurwy Lane, used to have vewry 
fwequent operwatic wepwesentations, 1 may 
say, were pwactically devoted to this descwip- 
tion of amusement. 





I am fwee to, aw, confess, howevah, that 
I am not a gweat admirwah of operwa. I 
much pwefer the dwama. Operwa always 
appeahed to me a twifle unnaturwal. Jack 
Carnegie professes to like it extwemely well, 
and wecently wemarked, when I, aw, ven- 
chahed to expwess my views on the subject, 
that I lacked, aw, appweciation of one of the 
most delightful, aw, pwoducts of the Muses, 
and that I was fit faw tweason, stwatagems, 
and, aw, something else which has escaped 
my, aw, memorwy. 

Howevah, I am making this pweface in 
ordah to offah a few wemarks on operwa in, 

w, New York. In London, and even, aw, 

in Parwis, I have invarwiably looked upon 
the operwa as a sort of, aw, lounging place 
where I could dwop in, pay visits to my 
fwiends in the boxes, and occasionally listen 
to a few bars of some of the arwias of the 
operwa, and cast a, aw, cursorwy glance on 
the stage. 

I was wathah surpwised to find that the, 
aw, Bwitish pwactice, which has been the 
corwect thing faw maw than a centurwy, is 
stwictly followed at the operwa in Amerwica. 

I dessay there are a, aw, limited pwoportion 
of Amerwicans who are pwodigiously fond of 
music and weally enjoy the lyrwic dwama, 
but the, aw, gweat majorwity who have en- 
gaged boxes faw the season at a twemendous 
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expense, I am inclined to think, go because 
it is the corwect thing to do-—and they are 
wight, aw. 

It is weally, aw, exhilarwating to goon 
an interwesting night when Calvé is singing 
in, aw, Carmen, or Melba appeahs as Mar- 
guerwite in Faust, or Nordica in Lohengwin, 
or the new pwima donna, Frances Saville, a 
Ophelia, as well as Singahs, such as Jean de 
Weszke and, aw, Maurwel. 

Undah such circumstances it does not, aw, 
wequire a gweat stwetch of my imagination 
to think, aw, that I am ata gala night in 
London when, aw, the Pwince and Pwinces: 
of Wales were pwesent with all Belgwaviah 
and and Gwosvenah Square. The only dif- 
ferwence is that the Amerwican wome! 
make a gweatah display of their diamonds or: 
such occasions heah, aw. 
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FOR THE . 


HAIR 





A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, 
(ointment), the great Skin Cure, clear the; 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dand- 
ruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, stim- 
ulate the hair follicles, and nourish the 
roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
with a clean, wholesome scalp. 


Sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve « Cus, 
Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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. 
Are offering a fine selection of | 


Dress Patterns of this season's | 
importation | 
Cheviots, Tweeds, Serges, | 


Checks, and Plaids. 


These are all suitable for Holi- | 
day Gifts, and will be marked at 


| 
| 
very low prices. 





W omen are Naturally 


Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and to with- 
stand washing and perspiration, 
without having adeleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


} “MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK” 


& will retain its pristine freshness to 
i the end, and last longer than the. 
) garment itself. See that-you get it. 














( For sale by all leading dry goods stores. 
“ ? tae | 
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| the dressmaker does this properly, since 


|} snow and dampness would sometimes 


| into its original outlines so soon as pressure 


| the fibre imitations, which oftentimes alter 


| is very marked;—in fact Hair Cloth Crin- 
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INSOMNIA, SEND. FoR. 
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WinterjFashion_ Notes., 
A ae as well, must have.an 


interlining that reaches to the waist 

at the back and sides, and as far as 
to the knee in front. For this purpose 
nothing equals Hair Cloth Crinoline, since, 
after it is properly shrunk, it is not affected 
by dampness. The best lining stores in 
the cities now are selling Hair Cloth ready 
shrunk, so it is well to ask about that in 
purchasing. If not shrunk, be sure that 


without this the use of different materials 
n dresses which are. likely to be affected by 





show from two materials put together 
shrinking differently. 
From inherent elasticity hair springs 


is removed, and its permanency as against 
wetting will roll up and be utterly useless, 


oline can have no imitation. 

An apt illustration of its permafency 
can be found in a lady's frizzes; even 
though compressed artificially they spring 
out immediately when released from curl 
papers, rubbers and the like. ° 

Hair Cloth cannot cut through if the 
edges be properly turned and bound. 1 
you are in doubt at any time regardin 
Hair Cloth or its imitations apply a match; 


if it is hair it will only singe, while imitaticns will flame. 
cotton will snap with a small strain. 

The matter of weight is ‘also an important factor in 
any weather, for the,usual quantity of Hair Cloth Crin- 
Oline for a dress’ will only weigh about 12 ounces, and 
some varieties considerably less than that. 

The different varieties named below should be carried | 
by all dealers, both in gray, black and white. 

We do not sell at retail, but if you cannot procure 
what you want at your store, write the American Hair 
Ciotu Company, Pawtucket, R.1., and we will post you 
where you can be supplied. 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 








Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 
struction render the 


— Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS | 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination cordially invited. 


Masons Hamlin 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














Another test: 


hair ts elastic, while fibre and 


For Skirts, ask for 10 /4, 14/4. 10 /5, 200/4, 98 /3. 
For Sleeves, ask for 84 /3, 146 /3, 170 /3, 200/4 





IMPORTER AND 


i icey 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 
202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brookl;n) 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. 8, WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 
MAY BE MADE TO ORDER 





Defender 


LATEST SHAPE. 


French Calf Skin 
Hand=-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not aftect the selling price of 
our shoes, The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. Our shoes are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. We guarantee every pair to be just as 
represented, or money refunded. 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writ'ng tor free 


CATALOGUE, with Ruls for 


Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 
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i For muscle lameness in hands and limbs from 

\ PLAYING GOLF 

A and all athletic. sports 
SALVA-CEA 


is a specific remedy. 


RHEUMATISM OF THE JOINTS, 
STIFFNESS, GOUT, ETC. 

‘We make Salva-cea of extra strength for 
the above troubles. It is called Salva-cea 
‘“‘extra strong’’ and is most efficacious. 

THE BranDReETH Co., 
274 Canal Street, New York. 
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